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Only Thus Can We Build One World 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, President of Carnegie In- 
stitute, speaking informally at Tufts College Com- 
mencement said: “Men of good will everywhere have 
come to the conclusion that there must be no more 
war.” This distinguished son of Tufts, who was a 
member of the great team of scientific workers who 
developed the atomic bomb, also pointed out that, 
“He who contributes to his country’s welfare by the 
spreading of goodwill and understanding has done his 
bit toward advancing world peace.” 

Like many other great truths, these remarks are 
deceptive in their surface simplicity. But they are 
neither as simple nor as unoriginal as they seem. 

It is more than probably true that Dr. Bush’s 
belovéd and respected clergyman father, Dr. Perry 
Bush, expressed the substance of his son’s remarks 
many, many times, It is also true that men of ethical 
religion have known for centuries that “spreading good 
will and understanding” promotes peace among men 
and nations. In season and out, religionists have ex- 
horted their fellows to live together in goodwill and 
mutual understanding. Dr. Vannevar Bush neverthe- 
less, is saying something new and most significant. 
Words take their meaning from the context of the 
world in which they are spoken. Dr. Bush and his 
fellow scientists, all of whom speak in similar vein, are 
saying that in this world where material resources and 
technical skills provide the means of race suicide, the 
walues that condition sane human behavior are equal 
in importance to the rational insights which make 
possible our technical skills. 

This is a far ery from the intellectual climate of a 
few years ago. For at least three generations now, 
western culture has become increasingly victimized by 
a tragic division. While mechanism was making us 
one world physically, we were becoming, more and 
intellectually and emotionally. 
“Science and 


more, two worlds 
These worlds were variously labeled, 


result of this 


Religion” or “Truth and Value” or often “Truth and 
Superstition.” Men of scientific mind once freed from 
their long thralldom to stupid ecclesiasticism tended, 
more and more, to turn their backs on organized 
religion. In time, many seemed to deny the validity 
of the whole realm of moral values. Hence there arose 
among them, notions about the absolute right of “dis- 
interested” research without regard to social conse- 
quences. Meantime, men of religion, shocked and 
dismayed by the apparent social irresponsibility . of 
scientists became hypercritical of science. In our 
country this process may be said to have reached its 
peak in the 1920’s. Then, we were treated to such 
unedifyig spectacles as the Tennessee anti-evolution 
trial, where stupid fanaticism spoke in the name of 
religion. There, too, and in many other. places, 
arrogant materialism presumed to speak in the name 
of science. Both proponents clouded the face of truth. 

The truth that was, and still is clouded, is the 
truth that there are no such things as Religious Truth 
or Scientific Truth or Moral Truth. There are truths 
in every field of thought and action, and one and all, 
they are discovered by the same slow and often painful 
process of careful observation and experimentation. 

Oblivious of this sober fact, too many men of science 
went about their concerns in the years between the 
wars as though they were free of ethical or social 
responsibility in their experimenting. The logical end 
theory of freedom ,of disinterested 
research was demonstrated by members of the “master 
race” experimenting on the human populations of their 
concentration camps. 

Equally oblivious of fact, were the churchmen of 
the period who, dividing themselves into fundamen- 
talist and modernist camps, engaged in the long drawn- 
cut game of theological tw eedledee and tweedledum; 
or those other sorry clerics in their ivory towers, who 
so loved to discuss the significance of “the new liturgi- 
cal movement in our churches.” 
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Not until the years after 1933 when the Nazi men 
decided that they had “the technical means to conquer 
the world,” did some men of science come to see and 
proclaim that science cannot exist in a moral vacuum, 
Not until this country fell into economic disaster, did 
some churchmen wake up to the fact that the primary 
concern of religion is not with theological revelation or 
aesthetic nicety but with stern moral facts that con- 
dition man’s behavior toward his fellow man. The 
scientist, Albert Einstein, in his comments on the rise 
of Nazism, and the other worldly theologian, Karl 
Barth, in his comments on the war, both expressed the 
awakening of men of science and men of religion. 


Said Eimstein: “Only the church stood squarely across the 
path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing truth. I never had 
any special interest in the church before, but now I feel a 
great affection and admiration for it because the church 
alone has had the courage and the persistence to stand for 
intellectual truth and moral freedom. I am forced to confess 
that what I once despised I now praise unreservedly.” 

In his letter to the British people in 1941, Barth said: 
“The cause which is at stake in this war is our own cause, 
and we Christians first and foremost must make our own, 
the anxieties, the hardships and the hopes which this war 
demands of all men. The Christians who do not realize that 


they must take part in this war must have slept over their 
Bibles as well as their newspapers.” 

Today, under the terrible threat of totally destruc- 
tive atomic warfare, men of science are calling their 
fellowmen to the primary business of spreading good- 
will and achieving understanding among nations, that 
The new and hopeful 
aspect of these pronouncements lies in the fact that we 
are becoming intellectually and emotionally one world. 

Men of religion should thank God and take courage 
from the lead which men of science are taking in this 
matter. Let there be no smug satisfaction in this! 
Let churchmen remember with humility, that in the 
past, for every man of religion who had cause to be 
shocked by social or ethical irresponsibility of certain 
scientists, there were undoubtedly three men of science 
who were as justifiably shocked by the petty parochial- 
isms of certain religionists. Let us have done with the 
old bombastic nonsense, “Science Says” or “Religion 
Says.” “Let us all together sit down humbly before 
fact.” Only thus can we build one world of goodwill 


there may be no more war. 


and understanding and peace among men and nations. 


THE UNITARIAN MEETINGS 


ROM the Anniversary Sermon by Wallace W. 

Robbins, President of Meadville Theological 
School, through the conferences and business ses- 
sions, and the final challenge of A. Powell Davies’ 
message at the Thursday night Service of Commemo- 
ration and Consecration, the accent of the American 
Unitarian Association May Meetings was not on 
sectarianism but on concern for universal religion in 
its application to present human needs. 

The fruit of this vital concern was manifest in 
the reports of Unitarian Service Committee repre- 
sentatives from several countries. In his annual re- 
port, Dr. Eliot summarized the work of the commit- 
tee which has built up a staff of two hundred workers 
and now has projects in Holland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland. With full confidence 
in his constituency, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot announced 
that the Unitarian Service Committee budget would 
have to carry a much heavier load during the year 
ehead. Closing the report, the President recommended 
that there be an emphasis upon four “growing points” 
next year. These, he named as Canadian expansion, 
Pacific Coast advance, new horizons of action by 
the Women’s Alliance, and the activities of the newly- 
formed Commission on World Order. 

The Unitarians came into their sessions, heartened 
by the fact, that their United Appeal had gone over 
the top May 7. They courageously and enthusiastically 
accepted new and larger service commitments for 
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the future. They adjourned, determined to carry 
out those commitments. 

For good work well done, we salute our Unitarian 
brethren. The strength and aggressiveness of these, 
our good friends and allies in religious liberalism, 
strengthens and stimulates liberalism everywhere. 


A SALUTE TO THE MACPHERSON 


HE CHRISTIAN LEADER salutes the dean of 

midwest Universalist Ministers, Dr. Walter Henry 
Macpherson, forty years a liberal Christian Minister. 
Elsewhere in this number, we have an account of the 
celebration by the Joliet folk of the fortieth anni- 
versary of Dr. Macpherson’s ordination. Neither news 
story nor editorial can do justic to the Macpherson. 

Before the younger generation of Universalist Mini- 
sters was, Walter Macpherson was a courageous 
fighter for the application of Christian ethics to the 
economic and international affairs of men. Dr. Mac- 
pherson’s “social gospel’ is grounded in that which 
alone makes any gospel valid, personal devotion to 
God and personal integrity toward men. 

To several generations of young people of varying 
ages, this preacher is “Uncle Walt,” friend, companion, 
and confidante. This does not mean that he is like 
unto Methuselah. On the contrary he is young in 
spirit and hale and hearty in health. 

From all his many friends in the 
church, a salute to the Macpherson 


Universalist 
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Have You Forgotten? 
An Editorial For Independence Day 


Pearl Harbor, Wake, Bataan, Corregidor— 
Midway and the Coral Sea; 

Guadalcanal, Bougainville, and New Guinea, 
Words, have you forgotten them? 

Do not forget. 


These are destiny’s footprints. 

Pearl Harbor, symbol of a nation’s fallen pride, 

Wake, Bataan, Corregidor, long agony of slow defeat, 

Time bought with life blood. 

Midway and the Coral Sea, 

Guadalcanal, Bougainville, and New Guinea, 

These were the grim march back. 

Oran, Algiers, Casa Blanca, 

Bizerte, and Falaise 

Not words only, rays of dawn, 

Brought in by stout hearts that drove the darkness 
down. 


Normandy and D-day 

Caen, Argentan, and silent St. Malo 

Death, destruction, doom; 

Fabric of freedom 

Woven from broken bodies, dyed bright’ with poured 
out blood. 

Tarawa’s treacherous reefs, Siapan, and Iwo Jima 

Where red lava flowed down the mountain, 

And a flag went up; 

Okinawa where freedom’s feet trod kings graves. 

Sicily, Salerno, Annzio, 

Cassino, monks refuge and soldiers grave, 

Hurtgen Forest, Bastoyne, and the Bulge, 

Have you forgotten all of these? 

Do not forget: remember them always. 


MacNair, Buckner, Colin Kelly, and Ernie Pyle; 

Names, have you forgotten them? 

Do not forget 

These, our sons and brothers. 

Jones, Elliott, Granosky, Cohen, 

And John Lincoln Smith 

Whose black body spilt red blood 

On the continent of his forfathers. 

Remember forever Jones and Elliott writ on white 
crosses, 

Granosky and Cohen inscribed ‘on David’s Star, 

Never forget John Lincoln Smith 

Whose black body spilt red blood 

That liberty might live. 


Remember these words, forget not these names; 

They are the fabric of freedom, 

Woven from broken bodies, dyed bright with poured 
out blood. 

They are fabric of freedom. E. H. L. 


a 
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Hitler's Dragon Teeth 


Quentin Reynolds 


Do you think that Franco has forgotten the dream that he 
shared with Hitler and Mussolini of making Fascism a world 
power? People forget realities, but dreams are made of sterner 
stuff and do not die so easily. Today, seventy per cent of Spanish 
industry is Nazi controlled, and forty per cent of the industrial 
resources of Spain are under the domination of German cartellists. 


T IS, I realize, very unfashionable, to say:a good 
word for the late Adolph Hitler but after consider- 
able research, I have found something good to say 
about him. During the war, he kept the democratic 
peoples of the world united. Our common fear of him 
forged a bond among the allied nations. Our fear of 
him caused us to trust each other and to forget minor, 
and even major, differences of political ideologies which 
may have existed among us—the allied nations. But 
now that the fear is gone, gone too, to some extent, is 
the trust we had in one another during the war. Gone 
too is our willingness to fight for the democratic ideal. 
While the representatives of the allied nations 
squabble in the gymnasium of Hunter College, squab- 
ble it is true in the dignified, polite manner of diplo- 
mats, Hitler, wherever he is, must be enjoying a 
chuckle. He knows better than any other that, in our 
complacency at winning the war, we have become 
careless to some very tangible dangers that threaten 
the peace of the world. Hitler had time before he died 
(he had many years) to sew a few sets of dragon’s teeth. 
These crops have not yet matured but they are being 
carefully nurtured and unless we spray the crop with 
some diplomatic DDT, there is every chance that it 
will grow to maturity and eventually become strong 
enough to issue the same challenge to democracy that 
Witler almost successfully offered. One of the unholy 
legacies Hitler left was a spiritual son named Francisco 
Franco. To him, Hitler bequeated his whole pagan 
philosophy, his genius for organization, his hatred for 
democracy. .When the torch of national socialism 
dropped from Hitler’s lifeless hand, Franco was quick 
to pick it up. Nothing he has said or done since the 
fall of Germany has been anything but consistent with 
Hitler’s whole philosophy. Yet our allies and ourselves 
apparently refuse to see the danger that might come 
from the Generalissimo. They still treat him as though 
he headed a country that remained neutral during the 
war. Neither our State Department nor the Foreign 
Office of Great Britain will admit that World War II 
began in 1936 when Germany and Italy invaded Re- 
publican Spain. Because of this fiction, a great wrong 
is being done to thousands of Spaniards who fought 
with us and who today find themselves destitute. 
Under UNRRA’s charter, the only displaced per- 
sons who can be helped, are those who were nationals 
of a country invaded by the Axis. Because our State 
Department and the Foreign Office of Great Britain 
proceed on the assumption that the war began in 1939, 
the people of Spain, whether they fought with us or 
not, are excluded from the benefits of UNRRA because 
in 1939, Spain was, in State Department language, a 
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neutral country, and because it was not thereafter 
invaded. 

If the State Department could be convinced by 
public opinion that Spain was invaded by the Axis in 
1936, something so obvious that even State Depart- 
ment eyes, astigmatized through years of watching red 
tape, should see, then UNRRA could help the forty 
thousand Spanish who fought with the French Maquis. 
UNRRA could help the men who fought with us in 
North Africa, could help the families of guerillas who 
did so much sabotage during the war. UNRRA, in 
short, could give the help that it now gives to the 
people of Greece and Yugoslavia and Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and that it gives to the displaced per- 
sons of Europe. But until we and our allies officially 
recognize the fact that the war began in 1936 when the 
Axis attacked the democratic government of Spain, 
UNRRA is helpless and we, as individuals, will have 
to do what our government allies should do. We, as 
humanitarians, will have to support the Walter B. 
Cannon Hospital in France, a home for the almost 
unforgotten, who fought with us. 

Today, we Americans are helping to feed the people 
of Germany; we are feeding the people of Japan; we 
are feeding our three hundred thousand prisoners of 
war but we are not giving a crust of bread to those who 
were our first allies; to those Spaniards who never 
stopped fighting. 

Our State Department still maintains the fiction 
that Spain was technically a neutral country during 
the war. Oh, occasionally we throw harsh official words 
at Franco but words are poor weapons to hurl against 
one of the world’s most arrogant dictators. Franco has 
a strong armour. He is armoured with his contempt 
for us as a nation and who can blame him? He has 
fooled us from the start and has made us like it. 

Our State Department condemns him publicly, and 
then, sells him C-47’s and oil. The British Government 
condemns him publicly and then, in the six months 
following the end of the war, sells him seventy-two 
million dollars worth of trucks and other army vehicles. 
No, you can’t blame Franco for laughing at us and 
shaking off the hard words of our government the 
way a duck sheds water. 
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Our State Department points with hardly under- 
standable pride to the White Paper it published on 
Franco and to the fifteen documents it contained, doc- 
uments which showed the strong link between Franco 
and Hitler. But the State Department ignores the fact 
that thirteen of these documents were published some 
months previous to the publishing of the White Paper 
in Collier’s Weekly, and that the remaining two have 
been general knowledge for a long, long time. Why 
doesn’t the State Department publish some of the re- 


- maining eight thousand documents gathered by our 


army and naval intelligence officers. If those were pub- 
lished, no one could again affirm that Franco Spain was 


_ ever technically a neutral nation. 


These documents give complete proof to the State 


Department that 1) German scientists developed and 


% 


tested the V-1 and V-2 bombs in Spain itself with the 
full knowledge and co-operation of Franco. 2) That 
cartels, like I. G. Farben, operating under various 
names (all listed in the documents) are now sharing 
the full control of Spanish industry with Franco. 3) 
That, today, hundreds of German physicists are work- 
ing in Spanish laboratories and that the Franco gov- 
ernment controls and owns the results of their research. 
4) That, throughout the war, Spanish merchant ship- 
ping served as the eyes and ears of German submarines 
operating in the Caribbean and the South Atlantic and 
that, through these ships, Gestapo agents reached the 
western hemisphere. 5) That the Island of Minoca, 
Spanish national territory, was used as a base for Ger- 
man planes. Air Chief Marshall Harris of the RAF 
incidentally revealed that in the Mediterranean edition 
of the Stars and Stripes many months ago. 6) That 
throughout the war, Spanish diplomats acted as liai- 
son officers between the Nazis and Fascists politicians 
and agents in Argentina, Bolivia and Brazil. 7) That 
the whole Spanish diplomatic service acted and still 
acts as a gigantic spy net, fomenting trouble in the 
western hemisphere. 8) That, today, at least forty 
thousand known Nazi agents hold Spanish passports 
and can at will visit the United States and other 
countries. 

These are some of the things that the eight thou- 
sand documents we captured in Berlin reveal and yet 
the only whipping we give Franco is a verbal one. We 
suggest that it would be nice if the people of Spain 
would rid themselves of Franco but mind you,—no 
violence, please. 

Do you think that Franco has forgotten the dream 


Ahat he shared with Hitler and Mussolini of making 


Fascism a world power? People forget realities, but 
dreams are made of sterner stuff. And do not die so 
easily. Today, seventy per cent of Spanish industry is 
Nazi controlled, and forty per cent of the industrial 
resources of Spain are under the domination of Ger- 


“man cartellists. I got these figures from the British 


intelligence in London last fall. With industrial Spain 
being dominated by a still active German-Franco part- 
nership, is it beyond the realms of possibility that 
Franco Spain might become a depository for atomic 
bombs designed to revive the fascist dream of world 
conquest? It could happen there. 

It was back in 1931 that Spain voted to become a 
capitalistic republic much like our own. It was in 1936 
that Franco, with the backing of Germany and Italy, 
revolted against the democratic regime and overcame 
the government the people had elected. What of those 
people now? What of the great mass, who by their 
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own free will, elected our kind of government in Spain? 
Franco killed many thousands of them. Many thou- 
sands were imprisoned during the war. But the Span- 
ish loyalists never stopped fighting. Fifty thousand of 
them (these are French figures I got in Paris last Sep- 
tember) got out of Spain and joined the Madquis. 
Thousands of others formed guerilla bands in Spain 
itself and the files of the British Intelligence show how 
they wrecked hundreds of trains bound for Germany, 
trains filled with the weapons of war which, had they 
not been destroyed, would have been used against 
American troops in Africa, in Italy, in Normandy. 
These allies of ours never stopped fighting. Incident- 
ally, one of the first tanks to enter liberated Paris was 
a Spanish tank named, Teruel, the scene of an early 
Loyalist victory. These people of Spain fought for us 
and yet now we can only give them the pathetic title 
of refugees. They are not a minority and to keep 
breath in their undernourished bodies, we must hold 
meetings. They form a majority in Spain and any free 
election would show this. My authority? Claude 
Bowers, former American ambassador to Spain, said 
not long ago to the Associated Press, “The administra- 
tion of Francisco Franco is doomed to fall because 
Spain is predominantly Republican.” Yet this country, 
ruled by a government which is not of the people by 
the people or for the people, is recognized by our gov- 
ernment and by our State Department. We deal with 
Franco as we deal with our allies. Without our official 
friendship, Franco would collapse in a few weeks. We 
should outlaw Franco as we outlaw any other criminal. 

On March 10, 1945, the late President Roosevelt 
wrote to Ambassador Norman Armour, “Most certain- 
ly we do not forget Spain’s official position with, and 
assistance to, our Axis enemies, at a time when the for- 
tunes of war were less favorable to us, nor can we dis- 
regard the activities, aims, and public utterances of 
the Falange, both past and present. The fact that our 
government maintains formal diplomatic relations with 
the present Spanish regime and its sole party, the 


' Falange, which has been openly hostile to the United 


States and which has tried to spread its Fascist party 
ideas in the Western Hemisphere does not mean that 
we approve of it. Our victory over Germany will carry 
with it the extermination of Nazi and similar ideologies. 
I can see no place in the community of nations founded 
on Fascist principals.” 

Thus spoke a great American. There are those who 
say he dealt in dreams. Of course, he dealt in dreams. 
He dreamt of a world in which there would be no 
hatred, no race prejudice, no persecution of any man 
for religious or political beliefs. That was the world he 
dreamt of; one world, with the countries of that world 
dedicated to peace and decency. 

He believed that there would be a brotherhood of 
man; that isn’t a very radical or disturbing philoso- 
phy. It was first expounded by him who died on the 
cross. Franco is a living refutation of that doctrine. 
He has violated every tenent of Christianity in his 
ruthless grasp of power and he has aligned himself al- 
ways with the forces of darkness. 

Like many another criminal he has tried to use the 
armor of the church as a shield, he raises hands that 
drip with blood to protest that he is the defender of 
the faith. Thousands are fooled by his assumed air of 
piety but ten of the most fervently Catholic countries 
on earth are not fooled by it. They think that a war 
criminal like Franco, who proclaims himself a defender 
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of the faith, is guilty of sacrilege. Mexico had always 
remained faithful to the Republic of Spain and has re- 
pudiated Franco in every way possible. Guatamala, 
Panama, Bolivia, and Venezuela (four Catholic coun- 
tries) have broken diplomatic relations with Franco’s 
fascist government; so has Catholic France. The con- 
gresses in Peru, Uruguay, Cuba and Puerto Rico have 
already requested their governments to break with 
Franco. These Spanish-speaking, devoutly and tradi- 
tionally Catholic countries are waging a courageous 
and persistent war against Franco. 

No, the issue at stake in Spain is not religious—the 
issue is whether democracy shall be resurrected from 
the temporary grave into which Franco flung it. Franco 
cries out in a plaintive sobbing tone that we are inter- 
fering in the domestic policies of Spain. We answer 
most emphatically and millions of Spaniards dead and 
alive join us, that he, and not we, have interfered with 
the domestic policies of Spain. 

Spain has a right to assume its place among the 
great powers of the democratic world. No nation has 
paid a higher price. No people have fought more cour- 
ageously against fascism and for democracy. With bare 
hands, in the streets and in the fields, they fought mer- 
cenary soldiers and Moorish legions. Almost without 
weapons, they stood firmly against the Italian divisions 
while their families were massacred by tons of steel and 
explosives dropped from the skies by Germany’s Luft- 
waffe. 

Many years ago, a great American wrote a news- 
paper column about Franco. “Time can tarnish many 
things, but not the truth. The truth is ageless. It 
laughs at the passing of the years. It is inviolate.” The 
man who wrote these lines about Franco is dead, but 
he was never more alive than he is today, for he lives 
in the words he wrote. His name was Heywood Broun 
and he called this piece, “How Do You Sleep, Franco?” 
Let me quote you part of it: 

“Francisco Franco, Generalissimo, how do you sleep 
of nights? Possibly you are not sensitive to sounds. 
But a scream can be distracting. Even a moan may 
murder sleep. To some, there is a nightmare quality in 
the curious rhythm made by the feet of hundreds run- 
ning for their lives. The ery of a child in anguish seems 
poignant to many people. 

“And so, Francisco Franco, your lot is not a happy 
one. You must live on until the day of your death with 
this savage symphony ringing in your ears. Even a 
Generalissimo may discover that it is impossible to stay 
the thing he has begun. Bombs loosed in the night may 
set up a succession of waves as pebbles tossed into a 
pond. Franco, you cannot evermore issue an effective 
order for firing to cease. You are doomed to carry to 
the grave the din of bombardment and those noises 
ae men and women and children make when they 

ie. 

“Indeed, it seems to me that there is no one this 
side of the Judgment Seat who could possibly say, 
‘Francisco Franco, Generalissimo, you may walk forth 
into God’s sunlight a man pure of heart and stainless. 
| “It has been said of those who injure children that 
it were better to have a millstone hung about your 
neck. Have you noticed, Franco, that you can no 
longer hold up your head? And so it is and will be. 

“Some have bestowed the title, ‘Defender of the 
Faith.’ What faith can that possibly be? Surely there 
is no coherent connection between the raids on Barce- 
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lona and the Church of Christ. The song of the herald 
angels cannot be scored in such a way as to admit the 
dissonances of those who cry out in agony. 

“But it has been said that you are a liberator who 
took to the sword only because Spain was Red. It is 
redder now. Barcelona is drenched in the blood of men, 
women and subversive babies. 

“Francisco Franco, Generalissimo, how do you sleep 
of nights?” 

Fascism is a grotesque philosophy. Anyone who 
has lost his own soul, feels that he must gain the whole 
world. The doom of such a one can be long delayed 
but eventually a mysterious and moving finger writes 
its compelling message on the wall and then, there is 
no appeal. The forces against tyranny may gather 
slowly, but they can strike with the speed and fury 
of a hurricane. The proud ones who boast and threaten 
and lust for power must watch the spht seconds on 
the stop watch of time. 

Since the beginning of time, tyranny has always 
built great and massive walls but history tells us that 
eventually those walls come tumbling down. Jericho 
was a mighty city and from its battlements, the war- 
riors watched the forces of Joshua, and the warriors of 
the great King laughed because for six days no spear 
was leveled at them. It seemed to the warriors that 
the hosts of Israel were meek and afraid and they 
laughed with contempt. For years, Franco and_his 
warriors have laughed at the forces of democracy and 
with guile and soft words, have kept them from level- 
ing their spears. Franco must have thought us to be 
very meek and submissive and afraid. 

But there will come a seventh day, just as a sev- 
enth day came to Jericho. On that day, the trumpets 
of Joshua sounded and the people of Israel heard him 
cry, “Shout for the Lord have given you the city.” And 
they shouted in exaltation and they shouted in unison 
and the walls of Jericho came tumbling down. It is 
ordained that when free men unite in a righteous cause 
that their cause shall prevail. It has always been thus. 

Books can be burned, men can be tortured and their 
lifeless bodies thrown into pits, cities can be leveled 
and free speech stifled, but neither fire nor flame nor 
torture can make an end to liberty. The wall of Nazi 
tyranny was tall and thick and manned by mighty war- 
riors and upon it floated the sinister emblem of fascism, 
but when the people of the world united and with a 
mighty shout advanced upon that wall of tyranny, it 
soon came tumbling down. And so it will be in Franco 
Spain. 
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ARE YOU 
AN ADULT 
DELINQUENT? 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


‘ 


EVERAL years ago in Lansing, Michigan, it was 

my pleasure to have a church school class of ten 

boys, nine to twelve years old. We organized and 

called ourselves “Pathfinders.” Our rule or motto was 

spever to dodge anything. Dodging was bad. Facing 
up to hfe was good. 

So... in our study of the Bible, we came to the 
Ten Commandments. One by one, we tackled those 
ancient rules of life until we came to that familiar one: 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Here the teacher 
wanted to dodge or at least to delay the discussion 
until those boys were a bit older. But there was our 
-motto and there was no dodging. 

Came Sunday morning and the teacher wrote the 
word adultery in huge letters on the blackboard. Then 
each boy in turn was asked to study the word and to re- 
port if it had any meaning for him. There were some 
wild and weird answers, but no light. Finally we came to 
the bully of the class, young George Harris. “George,” 
said I, “does that word mean anything to you?” 
“Sure,” said George, “it means don’t do as your adults 
do!” : 

I have often recalled that incident and the innocent, 
yet penetrating comment of that lad. I thought of it 
recenjly when the parents of a “delinquent” boy came 
to see me, the third such case within a month. Just 
once in his life, that father had taken his boy on an 
outing, a fishing trip. On that trip the father and his 
pals proceeded to get thoroughly drunk, leaving the 
boy bewildered and frightened. That same father 
offered to pay the Church so much a month if I would 
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assume the responsibility for the discipline of his son! 

We are alarmed today about what we call the rise 
of juvenile delinquency. Is the problem primarily with 
the youngsters or is it a case of “adult” delinquency? 

Again and again, in common every-day experiences, 
I am reminded of what young George Harris said, : 
“Don't do as your adults do.” Mother comes home 
from a shopping tour and brags about “wangling” 
some butter from the black market. Dad takes the 
family for a ride and pays little or no heed to traffic 
regulations. Across the family table, Mother and Dad 
air their prejudices against “jews” and “niggers.” 
Discipline in the home, if there is any, is motivated by 
the desire for comfort for the parents rather than 
the development of the children. 

No one needs to be reminded that these are days 
of unrest and upheaval. Many adults, however, need 
to be reminded of their responsibility. We need wit- 
nesses for decent, honest, well-ordered living. The 
lessons of dignity, personal integrity, and temperance 
are “caught” by each succeeding generation more 
easily than they are taught. 
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The Devil Hits the Target 


John Clarence Petrie 


In his probing for a vulnerable spot in man’s armor, the devil has hit 
it after nineteen centuries of frustration. The fall of Rome, the barbarian 
invasions, the breakup of the papal empire, even the industrial revolution 
failed to shake the family. But the family is being shaken today; and 
if it goes, as seems likely, civilization will go with it. 


T COMPLIN, the little lesson warns the com- 

munity in the words of the First Epistle of Peter 
that “the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seek- 
ing whom he may devour.” He is pictured elsewhere 
as having corrupted our first parents and still earlier as 
having organized rebellion in heaven. He is the Father 
of Lies and the Prince of Darkness. He is a wily fellow, 
studying our weaknesses in order to fell us. During 
nineteen centuries of Christian history, he seems to 
have had some considerable successes with individuals, 
varying his methods to suit the time and the place as 
well as the person. Thus, he was too wise in the Middle 
Ages to argue that it was safe to commit sin since God 
did not exist. Men were too convinced then of the law 
of cause and effect to accept the absurd notion that the 
universe could create itself. Nor was it sound tactics 
then to argue that there was nothing to fear after 
death. They lived closer to the soil than we and under- 
stood too well Jesus’ metaphor about gathering grapes 
of thorns to expect to reap a blessed immortality of a 
life of debauchery. His technique in a Catholic civili- 
zation was undoubtedly to tell his victims there was 
no need to hurry; after all, when one is old and can no 
longer enjoy animal satisfactions, one can resort to the 
confessional. 

After the Reformation with the shift of authority 
from church and Pope to the Bible, he seems to have 
found ways to convince the money mad that usury was 
no sin, child labor a divine dispensation, and the amass- 
ing of wealth as proof of tke Lord’s favor. But through 
all the changes of the centuries, one area of life re- 
mained firm. The institution of the family held on. 
Adultery, yes, but not divorce. Children in the over- 
whelming majority of instances remained under the 
jurisdiction of two parents. Unhappiness there must 
have been and yet the family held together. The child 
lhad a feeling of security that even though matters were 
far from satisfactory between his parents it was their 
misfortune, not a defect in the divinely established 
order of matrimony itself. 

All that has changed. In his probing for a vulner- 
able spot in man’s armor, the devil has hit it after nine- 
teen centuries of frustration. The fall of Rome, the 
barbarian invasions, the break-up of the papal empire, 
even the industrial revolution failed to shake the 
family. But the family is being shaken today; and if 
it goes, as seems likely, civilization will go with it. 
What means has Satan taken for this late success? 

War may be rated high among his methods. Not 
war as it was fought in the middle ages with small hired 
armies. Soldiers then, as now, were separated from their 
families. Adultery, desertion, infection, rape, camp fol- 
lowers, these things have always accompanied war. 
But it was not until the devil had invented total war 
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that he was able to use it as a weapon against the one 
institution he must destroy to get his way with man- 
kind for centuries to come. War in itself might con- 
ceivably destroy all of us—with atomic power we might 
all be suddenly translated into eternity. War in itself, 
even of such magnitude, could not send us into the 
other world in a state of mortal sin. War as we have 
just been fighting it, however, total but short of atomic, 
has wrought such havoc in the family as it has not suf- 
fered since Christ. It is not only the positive sins that 
separation has brought about, but the loss of faith in 
the institution itself. One sees it in a thousand books 
and a hundred movies whose plots turn on the theme 
of war time marriage. 

War has also indirectly contributed further to the 
disintegration of the family. The fairly well to do citi- 
zen who had a home throughout the war hears and 
reads much of the housing shortage, that artificial 
dearth of homes brought on by the long devotion of 
economic effort to guns instead of butter (and houses) . 
He has dramatized for him in the newspapers the stories 
of this and that returned war hero who has no home 
in which to live with his wife and child. It is serious. 
It prevents the taking up again of normal relations 
between husband and wife interrupted by the draft. 
Even so, the average citizen is not aware either of the 
extent of the evil or of the horrible conditions to which 
many young couples are submitted. In old cheap hotels 
and former large frame houses usually just a block or 
two away from the downtown business section of any 
modern city will be found a man and wife, often chil- 
dren, living in each room. The woman stays in the room 
all day long or roams the streets—perhaps wanders to a 
beer parlor or wastes long hours in the movies. The chil- 
dren play in the streets. At night there is no place to go, 
no opportunity for sitting on a porch, no chance for 
getting acquainted except in the crowded conditions of 
one room living. Is it a wonder that the young couple 
are to be found in a honky tonk, the children often left 
in the room alone? How much this happens we do not 
know except that every so often the wiping out of the 
children by a fire from an overheated stove throws upon 
the situation a brief light of publicity. The average 
citizen has no power to imagine what life for bride and 
groom must be like in a trailer camp, cheap tourist 
court, or crowded slum apartment. This is another 
blow at marriage struck by the devil through the in- 
strumentality of total war. 

The whole world of amusement and even education 
seems to be in a united conspiracy against the Christian 
family ideal. What was once taboo is now openly talked 
about and laughed about. Girls in a church college find 
one of their main topics of conversation to be the best 
means of birth control. Drunkenness is something 
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funny. Book after book relates the events of big nights 
when the boy and girl get “gloriously” tight. Book 
after book treats of cohabitation as lightly as of base- 
ball and the weather reports. The young are often 
tortured enough by the flesh without having it thrust 
upon them long before they reach years of comprehen- 
sion and self control. The technique of seduction can 
be learned from many movies. Wild West saloons with 
paid women sitting on the bar or hailing men to their 
side are as familiar to our children as was Sunday 
School to the generation of forty years ago. 


_ The devil has always been the Father of Lies—and 
it is precisely here that he is at his best. Who tells 
the young the truth about promiscuity? Why does not 
that “realist” author confess that venereal disease and 
abortion are the constant dread and too often the re- 
_ sult of breaking the code? Yet in their stories the 
young people spend whole nights in each others arms 
without a sign of fear of consequences, and without the 
consequences. Why do not these “realist” authors de- 
scribe what a drunk looks like, face bloated, hands 
dirty, clothes torn? Why not describe what a souse 
smells like? Why not tell what a glorious binge means 
to a wife and children at home? Why not describe the 
loss of jobs, friends, home? Why not tell of embezzle- 
ment of funds and prison terms for many a man who 
sought the primrose path? Why not a literal descrip- 
tion of a hangover? Why not relate what goes on in- 
side a man’s head when he turns in loathing from 
his promiscuity, hating the very thought of the woman 
for whom he betrayed his wife? Why not tell of the 
blush of shame with which a man recalls the things he 
said when off on a “lovely” bat? The answer is ob- 
vious. These writers are not realists—they do not 
tell the truth: they are just as big romanticists as the 
scientific charlatans who tell pupils that science must 
be free of ethical restrictions; just as biased dogmatists 
as university professors who tell their students that 
sciences has exploded the myth of the soul and its im- 
mortality. The devil is hitting the target. It is the 
home, the Christian family; and he is bringing to bear 
every weapon at his disposal. : 

There remains a chance, a slim one, that civilization 
may yet escape from his destruction. There are enough 
_ Christians left in the world to stop the devil in his 
tracks if they will wake up, take stock, see where they 
are drifting, and then take a stand. First, take a stand 
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against war. War destroys more than life. It destroys 
the soul. Man may do worse than disappear from the 
earth if atomic war comes: he may lose his soul in 
hell. Second, drunkenness must go. This is no call 
for prohibition although that may come again as a re- 
action against the present orgy. There must be a 
moral stand against inebriation. We must stop think- 
ing drunkenness is funny. It is hardly second to war 
as an enemy of the Christian family and Christian 
purity. Third, Christians must cease buying and read- 
ing rotten literature. Christian magazines should rap 
every author who drags sex in by the ear in order to 
jazz up his narrative and appeal to the animal appe- 
tites for the sake of royalties. Fourth, Christians must 
discourage immoral motion pictures. If Protestants 
do not like Roman Catholic methods of bringing pres- 
sure on Hollywood let the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ set up its own machinery, not to 
get favorable publicity for Protestantism but to protect 
Christian moral standards. Fifth, Christians must pro- 
test whenever their children report at home false and 
destructive teaching by college professors aimed at 
destroying Christian faith and morals. This is not 
spying. The teacher himself should be faced. Only if 
he persists in attacking Christian faith and morals, 
should appeal be made over his head. It is time Chris- 
tians felt a little more sympathy with the souls of their 
children than with the “right” of an educator to do 
and say anything he pleases under the cover of aca- 
demic freedom. 

Certainly to this list one more should be added, 
namely the resolution to fight the notion that the 
Christian life is a kill-joy and that sinners have a 
happy time. This is the oldest of all the les invented 
by the Father of Lies. “Eat of this tree and become 
like gods” he said in his first appearance in our mytho- 
logical literature. We are destroying ourselves be- 
cause we are falling for this old line and are allowing 
our children to be propagandized into believing it. 

If we happen to profess a type of Christianity that 
calls itself liberal the obligation is the greater; for 
Christian liberalism is immediately brought into ill 
repute if it appears that moral laxity is the natural 
fruit of the higher criticism. It is the liberal’s task to 
demonstrate that intellectual freedom and _ personal 
morality are not enemies but the truest of friends. This 
will not be proved by words, but only by deeds. 
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The Ageless Challenge! 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


The only sure defense against the destructive use of atomic power is 


spiritual power. 


And that spiritual power we have within ourselves 


awaiting developemnt, the power to say “No” to evil and “‘Yes” to good. 


Such is the ageless challenge! 
it, and live, gloriously! 


HE primary drive of man is to “have life, and 

have it more abundantly.” Observing the results 
of this age-old struggle, some have said, with humorous 
tolerance, that “civilization is only the advance from 
shceless toes to toeless shoes,” and that “man is a 
miserable creature who spends a great deal of time 
trying to get his conscience and his desires tuned to 
the same wave length.” And, we might add, never 
quite succeeding. 

Seriously, though, the picture of modern man com- 
pared to his primitive ancestor living a brutal, hand- 
to-mouth, segregated, ignorant existence in caves tells 
a story of stupendous advance and staggering sig- 
nificance. Today, man’s most intimate emotions and 
problems parade openly before us through the magic 
of movies, drool daily into our ears by the sorcery of 
radio. Flick a switch, our homes are warmed. Press 
a button, and more energy springs into action than all 
ancient men working together could produce. Even 
without a checkbook behind us, the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages is ours for the reading. The pioneer 
daring and imagination of man seems to have sur- 
mounted all physical barriers between us and the 
abundant life, even conquering space and time, until 
today the world is one vast neighborhood. with its 
people standing on the scientific pinnacle of potential 
plenty and comfort for all. 

What a glorious, heartening vision is that “Prom- 
ised Land” of abundant living for all mankind! Yet, 
like Moses, we may die before enterig it—die, not 
only individually, but as a civilization. There is no 
greater tragedy than this: to die within sight of the 
“Promised Land,” never entering it; to have the prize 
of all our striving struck from our hands before ever 
we can grasp it securely! 

Yes, civilization faces its gravest crisis! Even those 
whose mental realm is bounded by super-man comics, 
sense the.awful possibilities in the World of Tomorrow 
when the fantastic powers of their hero may become 
destructive realities by the wanton use of atomic 
energy. Just as two-gun desperadoes of the old wild 
west kept hapless victims jigging wildly to avoid lead 
spraying about their legs, so now atomic power keeps 
society in emotional jitters to escape its deadly poten- 
tialities preying upon human minds. 

This gnawing fear over the uncertain future par- 
tially explains, though hardly justifies, the utter 
demoralization of modern life, individual to inter- 
national. Seeing no eternal values, people put their 
faith in external, transitory things. They worship 
more often before the juke-box than before the altar. 
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Reject it, and die, ignominously! Accept 


They flit gaily about like butterflies seeing all they 
can, doing all they can while they can—with black 
market customers grabbing all they can. 

Because our desires seem so frivolous, someone has 
said that the “only reason many American families 
don’t own an elephant is that they have never been . 
offered an elephant for a dollar down and a dollar a 
week.” We crave glamour more than personality, 
making a major issue of nylons for female underpinning 
rather than good understanding. Some even yearn for 
the perfume-promise of “A Night of Sin” more than 
for life-long love and fidelity. 

In our own country particularly great forces; politi- 
cal, economic, and human, contend for power and 
privilege, regardless of the harm wrought upon the rest 
of us. Nations stand with cocked tempers, ready to 
fire at the least move threatening their sovereignty and 
schemes for world-domination. Looking into the 
future, we see the remnants of humanity living like 
our caveman forebears in a world devastated by 
atomic power, starting all over again on the long trek 
toward a Kingdom of Heaven on earth. It’s hell, isn’t 
it? No wonder man is thrown off his moral balance! 

Nevertheless, as Emerson observed, “this time, like 
all times, is a very good one, if we know what to do 
with it.” Aye, and there’s the rub: we don’t seem to 
know what to do with it, how to turn our great dis- 
coveries to advantage instead of destruction. In 
bewildered confusion our “blind guides” turn to old 
practices that have always failed, and always will; 
armed might, treaties, charters, balance of power, In- 
ternational law and courts, World Banks, World 
Federation. These are absolutely futile methods be- 
cause they do not change their basic element, man. 
People seem oblivious to the natural laws of cause 
and effect as a New Jersey husband who reported his 
wife, mother of nine children, missing. Police found 
her in a hospital maternity ward, plus another eight- 
pound baby. 

The evils that beset the world are but individual 
evils multiplied to the nth degree: your evils, mine, the 
other fellow’s. As man is, so is society. There’s a 
familiar illustration directly in point. A father cut up 
& newspaper map of Europe and gave it to his young 
son to assemble. It was done so quickly, the father asked 
how. The boy explained that he had been guided by the 
picture of a man on the reverse side of the pieces. 
When the man was straightened out, the map came 
out all right, too. Just so will society be put together 
properly and safely only when man straightens himself 
out, and not before. 
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While it seems fatally ignored by those attempt- 
{ g to save society, it must be clear to you that the 
rux of our crisis is character. When man’s pioneer- 
ing spirit drove him across frontiers into virgin terri- 
tory, he always faced a vital choice; to leave old evils 
pehind or to bring them along. When the first stone 
”xe was made, someone had to decide whether to use 
#t solely to subdue nature or, in addition, to subdue a 
meighbor by splitting his skull. So it has been with 
‘very new place or thing man has ever discovered; the 
yhoice was his to use it for good or evil. And, thus far, 
jman has nearly always made the wrong choice. He 


| -Machines, all the creations of science, have no wills 
for either good or evil. They do good or evil as man 
ills.« Atomic energy is no Frankenstein monster bent 
on destroying civilization, except as man wills it. The 
Hetermining factor in the kind of world we shall have 
tomorrow is man’s will, and man’s will is determined by 
this character: We can’t reform the world without first 
treforming ourselves. We can’t have a good society 
without first having good individuals. 

} Character is more than what you know. It’s what 
you do with what you know. People render ardent 
wip-service to good, but lack the will to do it. Educa- 
tion alone will not strengthen the will to do good. 
A man may use the whole alphabet in degrees after his 
mame and still remain a moral moron, a spiritual illiter- 
fate. Our wills to do good can be strengthened only as 
e draw upon that divine spirit which pervades the 
universe and dwells within us. 


The modern world needs moral re-armament more 
than military. The only sure defense against the 
destructive use of atomic power is spiritual power. 
d that spiritual power we have within ourselves 
awaiting development, the power to say “No” to evil 
jand “Yes” to good. Your character, what you are, is 
the most important power in the world today. 

Now, as never before, we need a new pioneer spirit 
to explore and develop the spiritual ranges of human 
nature. We need young Joshuas of dynamic divinity 


Universalist and Unitarian 
Youth to Run Work Camp 
d in the Netherlands 


T)LANS have been made for a WORK CAMP at 
Uithuizen, Holland, under the supervision of Carle- 
ton M. Fisher, Universalist Service Committee 
Representative in the Netherlands. This work camp 
will last for the summer months and is being jointly 
sponsored by Universalist and Unitarian Youth. Three 
Universalist young men will leave the United States 
early in July to participate. They are George Niles, 
David Cole, and Charles Vickery. During their stay 
in Holland, they will take one week off to go to London 
as representatives of the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship at the International Religious Fellowship Con- 
vention, an organization with which we have co- 
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yas never accepted the ageless challenge to be good! 


to go in and possess the “Promised Land” of peace and 
plenty for all. We need youth and adults daring 
enough to question the ethics of big business, of labor, 
of politics, of nations,—yes, and even of teachers and 
parents. We need men and women independent enough 
to be different, hardy enough to bear the world’s whip- 
ping for their non-conformity, which Emerson warns 
always follows. We need youth brave enough, not 
only to die for their principles, ‘but, what is often 
harder, to live for them. All of us need Bellamy’s 
flaming conviction that “nothing unjust can be eternal, 
and nothing just can be impossible.” 

Listen to these concluding lines from William Rose 
Benet’s poem, American Parable! 


“We feel the blood of those whose strong axe- 
helves 

And oxen goad 

Cleared a great wilderness what way they went— 

And now there are the spiritual ranges 

Still to be trod and broken to the plow. 

For we must 

Set our house in order, from the very least 

And lowest room, according to some plan 

Fit for the soul of man, 

Meeting the needs of all, 

Lest in the world’s vanguard we fail our trust 

And fearful writing on the wall 

Flame, as of old Babylon it ran 

Above Belshazzar when he sat at feast. 

Heave at the wheel, crack the long lash stinging, 

On toward the heights with our wagon-train; 

Toil through the trees, for the dusk is. bringing 

The marching stars again. 

Forward still, where our wild star burning 

Glitters on the peaks to lead us on! 

Goad the oxen 

Keep the wheels a-turning 

Through the night 

To the dawn!” 


Such is the ageless challenge! Reject it, and die, 
ignominiously! Accept it, and live—gloriously! 


operated for some time and which is affiliated with 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth founded 
during Miss Ann Postma’s visit in London last No- 
vember. 

The Work camp includes not only American Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian youth, but Swiss delegates and 
Dutch young people. 

It is expected that Carleton Fisher’s wife and family 
will be with him for a portion of the summer after 
which they will no doubt reside in Switzerland where 
the children can go to school. 

Work camps are a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in youth work and are being held in the United 
States as well as in Europe under sponsorship of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. For further information on 
work camps write John Findley, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass., who is directing both A. U. Y. and 
U. Y. F. participation. 
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This Is Your World 


‘Devere Allen 


Walter Lippmann is out on a long and shaky limb. His famous series 

on Germany contained many blunders, of which a few are worth noting. 

He gave the distinct impression that he had visited the British zone, over 

which, he charged, there was “a silken curtain.”’. The British pointed out 

that numerous correspondents were moving about freely, and that Lipp- 

mann would have been welcome to explore, instead of going on hearsay. 

* He said that in the British area “there is ... a German army, a large and 


good one, which surrendered to the British.” 


The British proved the 


“army” had been disarmed and put to work on constructive labor. 


HEN ASKED by the writer if it were true that 
he could have failed to visit the British zone and 
“'-" nétexplicitly say so, Lippmann replied in a mas- 
terpiéce ‘of evasion. “I made it quite explicit,” he wrote, 
“that I would not disclose the sources of my informa- 
tion. » This was a clear warning to the reader to 
make such discount as he saw fit. .” To the point 
I raised, he: made no reference. He insisted the British 
Foreign Office''denied things he had never said. The 
fact, easily demonstrated, is that he made specific 
charges, which the British concretely disproved. 
Subtly anti-British, Lippmann has since come out 
with an amazing! discovery —to him. The Labor 
Government, he asserts, followed the Churchill line 
for ten months, but has just now abandoned it. Mr. 
Lippmann should come out from behind his calico cur- 
tain and see the world. One of his main theses is that 
in Germany both Britain and Russia are acting as 
though war were certain, and preparing for it. On 
the contrary, the British have been criticized by labor 
journals, for example The New Statesman and Nation, 
precisely because it has done nothing to evolve a policy 
in Germany, and is weak and confused. Though 
British Labor is supposedly depending on the German 
Social Democrats, for example, to rebuild the nation, 
it sent to the recent Socialist Congress at Hanover not 
one delegate or advisor, either from the London goy- 
ernment or the trade unions. 
Big bits: Ernest Bevin, according to the Leopold- 
_ ville radio in a broadcast filled with impressive detail, 
is sending a personal appeal to Stalin, cover Molotoy’s 
head, for more cooperation at the next meeting of 
Foreign Ministers. Bearer of the message is Sir 
Maurice Peterson, British Ambassador to Moscow. 
President Perén is moving to consolidate Argen- 
tina’s weight in world affairs through a new imimigra- 
tion program that will bring to the country, it is hoped, 
ten to fifteen million Europeans. They will be selected 


by nationalities, and colonized if possible outside © 


’ Buenos Aires. 

Generally overlooked was the speech of Philip Noel- 
Baker, British Labor Minister, to the recent Spanish 
Socialist Congress at Toulouse. Stating that he was 
authorized..to. make the statement, he declared: “The 
world is not large enough to hold simultaneously Labor 
on the:one hand and Franco on the other.” 

Italy’s monarchist vote, more substantial than 
_ many expected, was not only due to Humbert’s popu- 
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larity, but to the fact —hard for some anti-Fascists 
to realize —that Italians opposed to Mussolini have 
long clung to the monarchy as a means of expressing 
their hostility to Fascism, yet with a measure of safety. 
When I was in Italy the last time, just before Mus- 
solini took his people unwillingly into the war, it was 
a common experience to have Italians say, “I don’t 
think the royal house will let Il Duce go too far.” You 
soon learned that this was not a real conviction, but 
a signal — with a glance over the shoulder to discern 
a possible government spy —that the speaker was an 
anti-Fascist and wanted you to know it. It was not 
very smart. It was, however, understandable. For 
many, royalty represents an island of stability amid 
a bewildering confusion. 

Italians merit praise for the way they conducted 
their election. For the women, it was a unique privilege, 
not always clearly comprehended. A worker for the 
World Service Fund found one woman who said she 
was going to vote for the Amricans, they had done so 
much to help. “See their jeeps with the five-pointed 
stars on the side? That’s how I’m going to east my 
ballot—for the five-pointed star!” The five-pointed 
star was the emblem of the Communist Party. 


(Worldover Press.) 


Carl Fisher’s Headquarters for the summer “Oldorp,” 
the Volkschoogeschool at Uithuizen, where Mr. Fisher will 


supervise the Universalist-Unitarian young people’s work 
camp this summer. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Amnesty for Political 
Prisoners ... 


Robert Dick 


; The three thousand objectors to war and conscription still serving 
time in federal prisons across this nation should be released. The civil 
rights forfeited by all who have been convicted for violations of the 
Selective Service Act should be restored. Now that the war is over, men 
should no longer be imprisoned for failure to comply with the draft law, 


a war measure. 


eo 
pee ING executive amnesty would secure free- 

dom for conscientious objectors to war still in 
prison, and would restore the rights as a citizen to all 
who had been prosecuted for non-compliance with the 
Selective Service Act. Moreover, such an amnesty 
would serve as evidence that the war, recently ended, 
was fought to msure the rights of minority groups, 
the right of the individual te believe and act as his 
conscience dictates, and freedom from state regimen- 
tation. Failure to grant amnesty to men, whose crime 
was fidelity to conscience or political conviction, is 
to brand them -as felons. The resulting penalties, 
varying from state to state, would handicap these men 
economically and politically for the remainder of their 
lives. The losses would include, in some states the 
right to vote, in others, felons are denied certain 
licenses and employment in civil service positions, 
and the right to practice such professions as law, 
medicine and dentistry. The law in one state reads: 
“A person convicted of a felony in this state, unless 
his conviction is reversed or annulled, shall be in- 
competent to be an elector or juror, or to hold an 
office of honor, trust, or profit. The pardon of a 
convict shall effect a restoration of the rights and 
privileges so forfeited or they may be restored as 
otherwise provided by law ..... = Chus> ite would 
seem that executive amnesty offers the only practical 
solution to the problem of political prisoners in Ameri- 
ca. It alone will restore full civil rights to these men. 

There are precedents for the presidential pardon 
ofv the statute books of this country. It has been 
repeatedly exercised over the past one hundred and 
fifty years and has never been seriously questioned. 
Pardon has been granted to dissenting groups by 
Presidents Washington, Adams, Madison, Lincoln, 
Johnson, Wilson, Coolidge, and Roosevelt. On his 
first Christmas in the White House, 1933, the late 
‘President Roosevelt granted full pardon to all political 
prisoners sentenced during World War I. On Christ- 
“mas eve, 1945, President Truman granted full pardon 
to men with criminal records, who entered the armed 
forces after July 29, 1941, and who had meritorious 
records of military service. 
apply to the hundreds of objectors to war and con- 
scription, who have been and still are serving sentences 
in federal prisons. 
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This amnesty did not 


In addition to the precedents in this country, it 
is an interesting correlary that amnesty has been 
granted political prisoners in Greece, Spain, Brazil, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and India, since the end’ of the 
war. In Japan, General MacArthur has ordered the 
release of political prisoners covering the past fifteen 
years. If this can happen in Japan, where ‘we. are 
now imposing our democracy, why cannot a similar 
action be taken right here in America? 


The Road to Prison: _ 

On June 30, 1944, one man out of every six in 
federal prisons in the United States was a violator 
of the Selective Service Act. About nine per cent of 
those convicted had refused to register, or having 
registered, had refused to return the questionnaire or 
to appear for the physical examination. About twenty- 
eight per cent had registered and were classified as- 
conscientious objectors, but had refused to report 
to the Civilian Public Service (C.P.S.) Camps. Three 
per cent of those who did report to the C.P.5. camps 
subsequently “walked out,” facing a sure prison term 
in preference to performing payless labor of question- 
able value. The largest number of convictions was of 
those who had refused induction into the army or to 
C.P.S. This applied especially to the members of the 
Jehovah’s Witness sect, all of whom sought deferment 
as ministers. This was uniformly denied by draft 
boards. The decision of the local draft board made 
the Jehovah’s Witness sect liable for service in the 
army or in a C.P.S. camp. Many did report to the 
forest camps, but many more have been and _ still 
are in prison. 

These then, are some of the routes which led to: 
prison. This article does not deal with those who 
did enter the armed forces and faced trial at the 
hands of the merciless military courts. Occasionally, 
the public is made aware of such instances, as in the 
case of Pvt. Henry Weber. Weber, a member of the 
Socialist Labor Party and a political objector, had 
tried to explain his position at every step. For his 
refusal to drill at Camp Roberts, Calif., he was court- 
martialed and sentenced to death. Due largely to 
public demands, this sentence was commuted to life’ 
imprisonment, and later to five ‘years. Such horrible 
miscarriage of justice is appalling. i iveaty 
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‘The Prison System In America: 

What did these men find inside the prison walls? 
If they found evils outside the walls which they could 
not condone, how much more would they find behind 
those sombre walls? The thorough regimentation, the 
racial segregation, censorship of mail, restrictive punish- 
ments, abnormal existence, loss of freedom, these bar- 
riers were bound to be attacked by these men, many 
of whom brought with them well-developed and sen- 
sitive social consciousness. Some of the evils of the 
prisén system, as a result of the presence of these 
men, have been ameliorated. Many of these men will 
not consider their victory won until the basic evil, 
the prison system itself, is abolished. There is no 
hope of rehabilitation or “correction” in an institution 
as anti-social as the prison conventional. The irony 
of the claim of our Federal Bureau of Prisons that it 
rehabilitates a man for life in the outside world while 
it enforces a policy of racial segregation! One ex- 
convict says that “what is happening to the men who 
administer the prison program is worse than the thing 
that actually happens to the convict.” Another ex- 
convict reports that “Prison is dictatorship, and the 
denial of freedom kills originality and creativity.” Bit- 
terness, a gnawing futility and cynicism are its fruits. 
Beneath a coating of good food and superficial human- 
ity, the whole Federal Prison structure is reared on 
the foundation of fear. Beating men into line with 
psychological violence is everyday practice. The con- 
scientious objector, who has been in jail, knows some- 
thing of Hitlerism, and his love of democracy is the 
more intense.” It would be false to say that all dis- 
crimination has been eradicated and that all censor- 
ship has been lifted, but substantial progress has been 
made. 

Some Individual Case Histories 

Dr. Don DeVault was a research chemist, engaged 
in penicillin experiments when his draft number was 
called. His claims for deferment and for recognition 
as a sincere conscientious objector were denied by an 
appeal board. He served a stretch in prison, following 
which he was transferred to a government C.P.S. camp. 
At the camp, this research chemist was assigned to 
digging ditches and driving a truck. In his spare 
time he concentrated on his experiments. He tried 
to secure more time for this work in which he was 
trained, but this was denied. The time came when 
he refused to cooperate with his conscriptors, and in 
due time he was apprehended and sentenced to three 
and one-half years in prison. At this writing, he is 
still im prison, The Washington Post commented 
editorially that this waste of skill is “unbecoming to 
a great people ...in a war for the freedom of human 
conscience.” 

Prior to his assignment to C.P.S., Bent Andresen 
was manager of a small cooperative store near Boston. 
He was taken from this work and assigned to relatively 
insignificant tasks. When the two atom bombs were 
dropped on Japanese cities last summer, this assignee 
concluded that he could no longer give silent assent 
to such deeds. He left the west coast government 
camp, hitch-hiking across the country distributing as 
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he went “A Message to People of Good Will.” Soon 
he was apprehended, tried, and sentenced to the 
Medical Center at Springfield, Missouri. This is the 
mental hospital of the Federal Prison System. Since 
last October, Bent Andresen has consistently refused 
to cooperate with the prison regime. Though he has 
not voluntarily taken any food or water for almost 
six months, he was found to be vibrant and alert by 
a recent visitor. He is being tube-fed. Bent Andre- 
sen’s fight is for liberty or death. His concern is not 
primarily for his own personal liberty, but for the 
release of all political prisoners. No possible good can 
be accomplished by the continued incarceration of 
Bent Andresen. The positive, constructive contri- 
butions he could be making to society are being 
thwarted. These contributions cannot be made until 
this man and all who share his predicament are granted 
unrestricted freedom. 

This, in brief, is the story of the man in prison for 
conscience’s sake. It is not a happy story, nor one 
of which a democratic state can be very proud. Some 
of the wrongs that have been done can be corrected. 
You and I can do something about hastening the day 
of correction. Our first résponsibility is to write Presi- 
dent Truman, urging an immediate amnesty. Supple- 
ment this letter with letters to your own Congress- 
men and Senators and to newspapers. 

Open the jails!! Release our political prisoners!! 
Restore their civil rights!! 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


: Ae has often been ‘pointed out that religion is not a 
F €ircle with but a single focal point which may be 
called God”; or even, as the modern humanist has it, 
,? circle with man at its center. It is rather an elipse, 
, with two foci. The. one, God; the other, man. We 
| have thought together about the first of these focal 
| points, an adequate doctrine of God. Now, we will 
j consider the second, an adequate doctrine of man. 
| As before, we begin our meditation with a few 
} words of Scripture. Centuries ago the Psalmist wrote 
! “O Lord, our Lord, 
) How glorious is thy name in all the earth! .. . 
“When I see thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou has formed; 
What is man that thou shouldst think of him, 
And the son of man that thou shouldst care for him?” 
Then came the answer, startling in its claims— 
) “Yet thou hast made him but little lower than God 
} And dost crown him with glory and honor! 
Thou makest him ruler over the works of thy hands, 
Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 
Psalm 8:1-6 

In these days, there is a tendency to be rather 
pessimistic about man. There are still those who 
consider him an abject sinner, totally depraved, com- 
pletely without hope, except for “the elect,” a pitifully 
small greup, who, without any merit in themselves, 
| have received God’s great gift of salvation. On the 
other extreme are those modern thinkers who feel 
man’s scientific development has so far outstripped his 
morals that he is rapidly committing global suicide. 
It is reported that Chancellor Hutchins of Chicago has 
given mankind but five more years upon this earth 
before he destroys himself with the awful powers now 
in his hands. 

; If such be the case, then religion is vain, and hope, 
a. delusion; and there is no “faith for to-day.” 

MWhat is man? Perhaps I am only displaying my 
ministerial bias; but at this point, I still prefer the 
Psalmist to Chancellor Hutchins. “Thou hast made 
“him but little lower than God.” No, he didn’t say 
“lower than the angels” as our familiar King James 
version has it. This is one of the few words that was 
deliberately mistranslated, probably because it did not 
agree with the translators’ own ready formed doctrines. 
~The Hebrew word is clear. The Psalmist said, “but 
little lower than God.” 

If this means anything, it must mean that man has 
divinity within himself as a very part of his nature. 
I am convinced that Jesus meant this when he told us 
to address God as, “Our Father.” The author of the 
‘Fourth Gospel realized it too, when he said, “Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God.” 
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II—Men for Our Times 


The influence of man’s animal ancestry is painfully 
evident. May we not also see evidences of his divinity?’ 
We may, if we look closely. Kirby Page in his “Re-- 
ligious Resources,” lists several elements in man’s 
divine nature. 


Let me mention first his Latent Heroism, his 
capacity for sacrifice. No one knows the number of 
men who are back home to-day, because another man 
risked or gave his life that his comrade might be saved. 
A report of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission has 
it, “It is slanderous to say that self-preservation is the 
first law. of life. Under the imipact of a powerful 
stimulus, average men and women jeopardize their 
own lives in the endeavor to rescue friends or even 
strangers from imminent danger. We marvel at the 
utter disregard of self when the urge comes to help 
another who struggles for life. And we remember it 
was on the occasion of a man’s supreme sacrifice that 
a bystander was moved to remark, “This truly was a 
son of God.” 

Again, there is man’s appreciation of beauty, a 
beauty that must have its origin in the heart of God, 
and is appreciated only because man too has some- 
thing of the divine in his own heart. 

“Lovely is daytime when the joyful sun goes singing, 
Lovely is night with stars and round of sickled moon, 
Lovely are trees, forever lovely, whether in winter 
Or musical midsummer or when they bud and tassel 
Or crown themselves with stormy splendors in the 

fall. 
But lovelier than day or night or trees in blossom 
Ts there no secret infinite loveliness behind!”* 

Again, consider man’s capacity for investigation and 
abstract thought. The Psalmist of old marvelled at 
the heavens, the work of the fingers of God. Men since 
have marvelled, and studied, and little by little learned 
more and more about them. Astronomers now tell us, 
and we believe them, that that little fuzzy spot we saw 
last summer in the milky way is so far away that the 
light we saw had already started on its way a million 
years ago; and has been traveling at 186,000 miles a 
second ever since! Yet, as Halford Luccock has stated, 
“the man on the Jordan hills looking up at the stars 
was a greater wonder than the stars; and when man 
today looks through a telescope, the greatest wonder 
is still at the small end of the telescope, the man who 
created it.’ The greatest of our newest wonders is 
not the atomic bomb, but the mind of man that made 
nuclear energy possible. 


* From “A Canticle” by William Alexander Percy, in 
“Enzio’s Kingdom.” 
S17 


Then think too of man’s creativity. Men now live 
longer, are healthier, and stronger than ever before. 
This means among other things that man himself is 
a co-creator, a being who shares in the work of his own 
evolution. I know you have all read that famous poem 
in which George Eliot pictures Stradivarius talking 
with a friend, 

“When any master holds 
“Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 
He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 
Made violins, and made them of the best. 
The masters only know whose work is good: 
They will choose mine, and, while God gives them skill, 
I give them instruments to play upon, 
God choosing me to help him. 

“If my hand slacked 
I should rob God—.... 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. — 

“T say not God himself 
Can make men’s best without best men 
To help him. ‘Tis God gives skill, . 
But not without men’s hands: -he could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 


Even God, apart from us, cannot be complete; no 
more than man can be complete without God. Remem- 
ber, when we proclaim our faith in the supreme worth 
of man, we do infinitely more than state a philosophical 
theory about ourselves, we accept the responsibility of 
becoming worthy partners of God in the work which 
we and He must do together. 

Finally, as still another indication of the divinity 
that lies in man, let us not forget his longing for com- 
munion with God himself. Augustine gave classic 
expression to this idea when he wrote in his diary, 
“Thou hast made us for thyself, and our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in thee.” “Like calling 
unto like,” is another’s expression. Gamaliel Bradford 
has pictured modern man, with his multitudinous 
activities and scientific research, still haunted by this 


ancient longing. 
“Day and night I wander widely through the wilder- 
ness of thought; 
Catching dainty things of fancy most reluctant to be 
caught, 
Shining tangles leading nowhere presently unravel, 
Tread strange paths of meditation very intricate to 
travel. 
“Gleaming bits of quaint desire tempt my steps beyond 
the decent; 
I confound old solid glory with publicity too recent; 
But my one unchanged obsession whereso’er my feet 
have trod 
Is a keen, enormous, haunting, never-sated thirst for 
God.” 

What is man? 

“O Son of man, I give you earth and sea 

And starry nights and lovely clouds that lie 

At morn and eve fire-fretted in the sky. 

I give you mind and summon you to be 

A builder of the world along with me. 

I give you power and courage to defy 

The darkness and the tempest as you fly, 

Exulting like an eagle, strong and free. 

I give you dreams of beauty and the skill 

Of artistry in marble, granite, gold. 

With steadfast laws I serve your finite will 

And lend you elemental forces old 

As time, wherewith you have wrought marvels, till 
The angels pause in wonder to behold.” 

Is there any hope for the world? Many, disillusioned 
and despairing, would say that all hope is gone. Such 
a despair surely is not an adequate faith for to-day. 
But there is hope, even to-day. It is the hope that 
lies ultimately in the divine nature of man himself, 
but little lower than God. It is the hope, and the 
trust—yea the conviction, that such a being has the 
power to build not only a new heaven, but a new 
earth as well. 

“Beloved, now are we the sons of God.” 


RED CROSS VACATION SAFETY MEASURES 


During this first peacetime summer in five years, 
millions of vacationers will flock to America’s pools and 
beaches. Unless they take proper precautions, the 
American Red Cross warns, many may suffer injury 
or death. 

Statistics show the summer season always has 
the highest accidental death toll. Approximately sixty 
per cent of the nation’s seven thousand annual drown- 
ings occur from May through August. Most per- 
sons who drown, according to the Red Cross, are 
incompletely trained swimmers who overestimate their 
- abilities and venture beyond their depth. 

The best insurance against drowning is to learn to 
swim. Water safety courses from beginner swimmer 
up through junior and senior life saving are available 
through Red Cross chapters, _. 

Here are some safety tips that should be observed 
by some eighty million persons who plan to take to 
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the water this summer. 


Select safe places for bathing, preferably super- 
vised by qualified life savers. Don’t try to demon- 
strate abilities you don’t possess. Don’t go beyond 
your depth unless you are a seasoned swimmer. Don’t 
enter the water when overheated or overtired, and 
don’t stay in too long. After eating wait at least 
one hour before going swimming. Never swim alone. 
Before diving be sure the water is deep enough and 
free of obstruction. If using a canoe or other small 
craft, know how to swim. Learn the technique of 
handling such craft. 

Don’t forget safety measures while en route to va- 
cation spots. Motor accidents are a serious threat to 
the happy holiday of those who fail to observe or- 
dinary rules of traffic safety. 

First aid training is an invaluable asset when on 
vacation, the Red Cross points out. As a protection 
to the motoring public, the Red Cross maintains a 
nationwide system of highway first aid stations 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


ROBERT DYER KILLAM, graduate of Dickinson 
College and of the theological of this university, and linked 
still more strongly to St. Lawrence by marriage to one 
of her fair daughters, Minister of Churches in Rutland, 
Vermont and Utica, and now the efficient and loved 
pastor of the strong Unitarian-Universalist Church in the 
industrial city of Springfield, Mass., a man among men, 
steadily growing in power and influence, a keen thinker 
and progressive student of men and their their thoughts, a 
‘lover of fine literature and himself a master of vigorous, 
incisive English, outstanding as a leader in the religious 
and community life of his city, called upon to serve in 
responsible and important offices in his denomination. A 
lover of “7outh whose devotion and admiration he wins and 
holds, and remarkably expert in his successful leader- 
ship, organization and training of those of the teen age,— 
St. Lawrence is pleased to be able to confer upon you 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


JOHN QUEEN PARKHURST, son of an alumnus of 
the Tufts College School of Religion and brother of 
another graduate of this institution; student in the 
Schools of Engineering, Liberal Arts, and Religion at 
Tufts College from 1930 to 1936; recipient of the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Sacred Theology 
from Tufts College; later, student at the University of 
Cambridge in England; as an undergraduate, an out- 
standing leader as a member of student honorary societies 
and the Interfraternity Council and an editor of under- 
graduate publieations; best known to Tufts men as one 
of the outstanding centers in the history of Tufts football; 
minister in the Universalist Churches of Rutland, Ver- 
mont, Brookline and Waltham, Massachusetts, and Oak 
Park, Illinois; vice president and president of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention; president of Boston 
Ministers’ Association; active in Boy Scout work; secre- 
tary of the Illinois Universalist Convention; and well- 
known amateur astronomer and telescope maker. For 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, HONORIS CAUSA. 

As a religious leader who is alert to the scientific 
progress of our age you bring new vision to the liberal 
church which you serve with such outstanding ability. 
To you, John Queen Parkhurst, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. . 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 

One objective on which numerous Austrians are 
uniting, is the reconstitution of the remarkably ad- 
vanced social legislation as it existed before 1934, when 
thé ‘series of reactionary governments under Dollfuss, 
Schuschnigg, and Hitler began to abolish these popular 
institutional gains one by one. 

* * * 

Serving as a sort of public relations counsel, author 
of the slogans and speeches of the Indonesian National- 
ists, is a young woman named Mrs. Herawati Dith, 
28 years old, and a graduate of Columbia University. 
Her husband is Mohammed Dith, editor of the Nation- 
alist newspaper “Freedom.”—Worldover Press. 

* * * 

Reducing by the thousands the number of soldiers 
now needed to guard war surpluses in the Pacific, 
- $50,000,000 in wartime supplies, mainly of a non- 
military nature, will be brought to the Canal Zone, 
- according to the Panama correspondent of Worldover 
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Press, for distribution as need arises through the Carib- 
bean, the Americas, and other regions. 
* * * 

A troup of 25 artists organized by the People’s 
Theatre Association of India is touring the country, 
according to “The Guardian” of Madras, presenting 
through the dance the historic development of India 
from the earliest times down to the present. The 
People’s Theatre Association, organized in May, 1942, 
now has a network of branches all over the country, 
and is especially strong in Bengal. It has already 
made a significant contribution to the revival of the 
theatre, through folk dancing, the mime ballet, and 
native songs and dramas in many tongues. 

: * * * 

Technical developments in radio are going forward 
in some of the Latin American countries. For example, 
a concern created with Nicaraguan capital is to install 
a television plant in Managua, the first to be built in 
Central America. —Wor.pover Press 
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Church Editors Meet in Washington 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


The editors heard soldiers, senators, and correspondents, They condemned 
the Vatican Embassy and urged better understanding between religious 
groups. Under the leadership of Dr. Guy Shipler, they discussed the pos- 
sibility of setting up an all Protestant Public Relations Bureau. 


(¥\ HE Associated Church Press made up of the 
I editors and publishers of Protestant church papers 
met in Washington, D. C., April 24-26. 

The Methodist editors of the United States and 
the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains 
met a day in advance of the editors’ convention and 
the team work between them strengthened all of these 
meetings. 

The General. Commission, for example, invited 
thirty-five of the editors to a luncheon at one of the 
leading hotels on Wednesday at which General Eisen- 
hower and Admiral Nimitz made most effective ad- 
dresses. General Eisenhower began by saying, “There 
must be moral regeneration in this country and in the 
world, or the world will go up in atomic smoke.” 

On Thursday afternoon, Admiral Thomas, Chief of 
Navy Chaplains, and General Miller, Chief of Army 
Chaplains, received the editors in their offices, giving 
out-of-town people a chance to see the great Navy 
building and the Pentagon building. 

The president of the Associated Church Press, Dr. 
Otto T. Nall, managing editor of The Christian Ad- 
vocate, Methodist, of Chicago, acted as a one man 
program committee with the invaluable help of thé 
Washington correspondent of the Advocate, Dr. 
Jacob S. Payton, who is also Assistant Director of 
the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains 
and editor of The Chaplain. 

“Reporting the Washington Scene,’ was further 
discussed at the forenoon meeting at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, Thursday. Roscoe Drummond, head of 
the Washington Bureau of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Larston D. Farrar of the Religion News Service, 
and Dr. Payton were the speakers. 

Drummond, who made an exceedingly illuminating 
address on the great issues before Congress and who 
answered many questions, began by saying, “What 
this country needs is less public speaking and more 
private thinking.” 

The main address as the opening banquet Wednes- 
day night by the Hon. William Benton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and during the meeting, two United 
States Senators, the Hon. Joseph Ball of Minnesota, 
and the Hon. Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, made 
major addresses. 

Mr. Benton made the editors enthusiastic over his 
program of news releases and broadcasts for foreign 
countries and over the entire cultural program of the 
United Nations. 

Senator Wiley said that nations must not only 
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live up to contractual obligations but should become 
filled with the spirit of love of God and man. He 
emphasized the part church papers are specially fitted 
to do. 

Senator Ball answered innumerable questions re- 
vealing clearly the anger of the senators over the 
campaign to restore the essential features of the O.P.A. 
bill pending in Congress. He took strong ground 
against the intolerance that he believes is sweeping 
the country. 

Rev. Dan Poling, editor of the Christian Herald, 
was also one of the evening speakers, making a strong 
plea for continuance of the cooperation between 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews that was shown in 
the war. 

Two interesting social events were the tea given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Minsky of the Religion News 
Service, and the dinner and reception given the editors 
and all their friends at Takoma Park by the Seventh 
Day Adventists. Through the courtesy of Francis 
MeNicoll, editor of the Herald, the Adventist weekly, 
automobiles took the entire company of seventy people 
several miles to visit the beautiful editorial offices and 
large publishing plant of this generous people. The 
dinner, all vegetarian, both in its variety and suc- 
culence, was a revelation to most of the visitors. 

On the final day, there was a visit to the White 
House, a luncheon in the Senate Restaurant with a 
group of Senators and a discussion of, “The Church 
Press and Industrial Unrest,” by representatives of: 
the C.1.0., A.F. of L. and the N.A.M. 

The Associated Church Press was _ practically 
unanimous in condemning President Truman for his 
failure to end our embassy at the Vatican. Dr. van 
Schaick opposed the resolution; first, on the ground 
that the Vatican State was an actual state and that 
our ambassador was accredited to the State and not 
to the Church, and secondly, on the ground that the 
action would be misunderstood and be interpreted as 
an exhibition of the same intolerance that the group 
had just condemned. 

Dr. William B. Lipphard of New York said the 
embassy was a violation of the principle of separation 
of church and state. Only two votes were cast against 
the resolution. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Guy Emery Shipler 
of New York, there was an earnest discussion of the 
possibility of uniting all Protestantism in the work 
of establishing a Public Relations Bureau as efficient 
as that maintained by the Roman Catholic Church. 
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| The Board of Trustees Meets 


| Stanley Manning 


How can we find money enough to do all the good things that ought 


to be done for and by our churches. 


How can we relieve the General 


Superintendent and leave him free to serve our churches and ministers 


as his office should? 
attitude and action as well as in theology? ' 


How can we help our people to be Universalists in 


How can we make the field 


work of our denominational representatives reach all our churches and 
people in every part of the country? 


()vnstions like these faced the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Universalist Church of America when 
» they gathered for their spring meeting in Boston on 
June 12 and 13. All but four members of the Board 
were present when President Reamon called them to 
order early Wednesday afternoon. The sessions were 
continuous, except for recess for meals, until ten-thirty 
that evening, and all the next day, from nine in the 
morning until ten-thirty at night. This is the kind 
of devoted service that is given by the men and 
women who have been asked to serve the Church 
as Trustees. Those present at the meeting were the 
President, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon; Rev. Donald K. 
Evans; Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey; Dr. Stanley Manning; 
Samuel Parker and Clement F. Robinson. In addi- 
tion to the members of the Board, there were present, 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent; Esther 
_A. Richardson, Secretary; A. Ingham Bicknell, Treas- 
urer; Rev. Charles Wyman and David Cole, Vice 
Presidents; and Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, represent- 
ing THe CuristiAn LEADER. 

The most pressing problem facing the Trustees 
was thé multiplicity of requests for financial help for 
many projects which ought to be undertaken. The 
Trustees were placed in the position of the directors 
of the Armenian orphanages after the first world war, 
compelled to choose some to live and some to be left 
to die. Chief among these is the financing of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, when that is created, 
which will involve a larger expenditure than the present 


- General Sunday School Association budget, and will 


render correspondingly greater service to our churches. 
Provision was made for the expenses of the Committee 
making plans for this new department and for the 
Committee to carry out the mandate of the Akron 
General Assembly, making effective a five year plan 
for denominational advance. This is putting into 

effect the Forward Together Program, which had to 
be postponed in part because of war conditions, the 
absence of many ministers in the chaplaincy, the pre- 


occupation of many of our people with volunteer war | 


work, and the strain that was upon everyone. Now 
the program can be resumed, and several projects were 
proposed as a part of this. Investigation of various 
places where we ought to undertake new work will be 
made, in Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Montgomery 
and Birmingham, Alabama; Richmond, Virginia; and 
elsewhere. Results of surveys will show where the 
most promising opportunities for new work lie. 
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Even during the war years, some Forward Together 
Program advances have been made such as the or- 
ganization of the new church in Van Nuys, California, 
the instituting of general field work, and the advance in 
the department of youth activities. Other projects 
that are being investigated are an increase in propa- 
ganda by way of the radio, moving pictures of our 
work in various places, and recordings for use either 
in church gatherings or over the radio. The Depart- 
ment of Field Work could be of much greater serv- 
ice to the churches if a station wagon could be pur- 
chased, but the Trustees felt obligated to keep within 
the established balanced budget, so this item was 
postponed. This is just one instance of the difficulties 
faced by the Board when a proposal is made which 
would mean increased efficiency in our work, but for 
which money does not appear available. The same 
thing is true of the increase asked in the appropria- 
tion for literature and publications. We need more 
leaflets and need them in greater quantity, but print- 
ing costs money. Ministers’ pensions should be in- 
creased, and while the Akron General Assembly took 
action looking to the establishment of larger pensions 
in 1948, this will only be possible either by large gifts 
to the Pension Fund, gifts totaling several hundred 
thousand dollars, or by a large increase in the returns 
from the Unified Appeal, amounting to at least fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. These are not problems which 
the Trustees can solve. They depend upon the response 
from all our churches and people everywhere. \ 

Another related problem which the Trustees faced, 
was the relieving of Dr. Cummins from as much as. 
possible of the detail work of the Unified Appeal.. 
Overwork has led his physician to order a complete 
rest but he finds that difficult to arrange. The Trus- 
tees discussed at length various ways by which he ~- 
could be relieved, and the Executive Committee was 
charged with this task, which involves interview- 
ing various people, some of whom are now on our 
staff of workers, so that a shifting of work and responsi- 
bility might accomplish this result. 

An effort will be made to co-ordinate the field work 
of the various organizations, so that every part of the 
country where we have churches will be visited by 
someone representing the denomination at least once 
a year. 

On Wednesday evening, there was lengthy discus- 
sion of the problem posed by the shifting population 
in our cities, making it impossible for churches to con- 
tinue their present work in their present locations. 
Several city churches are in process of selling their 
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buildings and moving elsewhere. Where business has 
encroached, and buildings can be sold to advantage, 
providing a large part of the money needed for re- 
locating, the problem is not too difficult. Where a 
shift in residential areas takes place, and a group of 
people of a different race or nationality comes into 
the neighborhood of the church, the problem is diffi- 
cult. One handicap is the mistaken notion that Uni- 
versalist work can be carried on only with “Our Kind 
of People,” native-born, white Americans with a high 
degree of education and culture. Our problem is 
really to become Universalists, practising universal 
brotherhood. In many of these places, while the old 
church group may want to establish its place of wor- 
ship nearer where the people live, and should do so, 
the old church might well be used as a service center 
for the people who have moved into its neighborhood. 
Often this is too great a problem, both as to finance 
and leadership, for the local church to solve, but it 
could be solved by the co-operation of a number of 
churches in the neighborhood, or by state or general 
bodies. 

Much time was spent in considering the personnel 
of the many committees and commissions of the Board. 
These will be announced as soon as acceptances are 
received. Some of the more important committee 
assignments among the members of the Board are 
as follows: Executive Committee, Dr. Reamon, Dr. 
Manning, Mr. Parker, Mrs. Wood, Dr. Leining, with 
Dr. Cummins and Miss Richardson. Committee on 
Finance and Investments: Mr. Parker, Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. Bicknell, Mr. Louis Annin Ames, Mr. Charles 
B. Ladd and Mr. Chester A. Dunlap. Committee on 
Budget and Control: Mr. Parker, Mr. Bicknell, Mr. 
Robinson, Dr. Leining, with Dr. Reamon and Dr. 
Cummins, ex officiis. Rey. Donald K. Evans was ap- 
pointed to the International Church Extension Board, 
representing the Board of Trustees; Rev. Albert Ziegler, 
representing the Ministers’ Association; and Mrs. 
‘(C. F. Springall, Mrs. Gustave Janssen, and Mrs. Louis 
Cartwright, representing the Association of Universa- 
list Women. Representatives of the Youth Fellowship 
and the General Sunday School Association have not 
yet been nominated. 


Dr, Carl Olson and Dr. Walter Macpherson were 
appointed fraternal delegates to the National Coun- 
‘cil of Congregational Churches soon to meet in Grin- 
nell, Iowa. Dr. Manning and Miss Richardson were 
chosen as members of the Central Planning Council, 
_ and the following committee chairmen were appointed, 
other members of the committees to be announced 
Jater: Aid to Churches, Dr. Hersey; Ministry, Dr. 
‘Leining; Pension System, Mr. Parker; Five Year Pro- 
‘gram Directing Committee, Dr. Manning; Literature, 
“Mr. Latham; and Jordan Neighborhood House, Mrs. 
‘Wood. fay 

A sum not to exceed five hundred dollars was ap- 
-propriated from the Service Fund to enable three of 
our young men, David Cole,’ Charles Vickery and 
George Niles, to go to Holland to share in the summer 
work camp, where they ‘will give their services during 
July and August in the rehabilitation of farms there. — 
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Greetings were sent to the absent members of the 
Board: Mr. Latham detained by illness; Dr. Leining 
by an accident; and Mrs. Wood and Mr. Herschel by 
business engagements which could not be changed. 

Plans were made for a meeting in the fall, probably 
during the week of October 20, which will be a joint 
meeting of the Trustees, the Central Planning Council, 
the Council of Superintendents, and representatives of 
the state conventions. This is in accord with the ac- 
tion taken at Akron, calling for such sessions in the 
year between General Assemblies. 

The meeting of the Trustees closed with a prayer by 
Dr. Reamon, and each member went away with re- 
newed interest in and zeal for his assigned tasks. 


How to Be of Help to Others 


William Wallace Rose 


VERY normal man, woman, and child on this earth 

wants to be helpful to others. Mutual aid and 
assistance is an universal desire. We see it in children 
and young adolescents, so eager to help. We see it 
in ourselves, so pleased when we can render assistance, 
if nothing more than giving direction to someone. 

But while everyone wants to be helpful, not all 
succeed. Instead of helping, we hinder. 

This we do often unwittingly, because we fail to 
reckon with a simple truth about human nature, 
namely that the basic needs of people are not material 
or physical at all, but emotional and spiritual. You 
and I hunger for certain satisfactions of the ego which 
no wordly riches can reach, or no poverty touch. 

These deep desires are four: the desire for hap- 
piness, the desire for worthiness, the desire for effec- 
tiveness or adequacy, and the desire for importance. 

In other words, we help other people most pro- 
foundly and permanently when what we do for them 
or say to them, makes them feel happier, nobler, more 
efficient, more important. And we hurt them, repel 
them, alienate them when what we do or say makes 
them feel unhappy, unworthy, ineffective and inferior. 

There is an inelegant but expressive phrase which ~ 
describes the people who repel us, however well-in- 
tentioned they are—they get in our hair! Exactly. 
They stir up the wrong emotions. And when that hap- 
pens, all their good intentions might as well not be. 

Helping other people, then is a great art; the kind 
of art which conceals art. It is the wonderful art of 
putting people at ease. The Master must have had 
this ability in great measure, for the common people 
heard him gladly. He helped them, and helped them 
by making them feel happier, nobler, more capable, 
more necessary to others. And so may we. For: 

“Tis the human touch in this world that counts 
The touch of your hand and mine, ; 
Which means far more to the fainting heart 

Than shelter and bread and wine. 
For shelter is gone when the night is o’er, 
And bread lasts only a day; : 

But the touch of the hand and the sound of the voice 

Live on in the soul alway!” ~ 
And so, if you can’t help others, at least don’t hinder! 
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Playtime builds bodies 


Diet, Insulin, and Exercise 


At the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls, North Oxford, Massachusetts 


Answering the dinner bell is good exercise, too. 


Down By the Swimming Hole 


ot dh ey 
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A Liberal’s Guide to Periodical Literature 


Homer A. Jack 


An exclusive, lakeshore supper club in Chicago recently announced that it would gladly pay up 
to one thousand dollars for the appearance at its forum of an unbiased speaker on current affairs. 
Club members complained that previous speakers had been either too much for capital or too much 
for labor, too much for war or too much for peace, too much for Britain or too much for Russia. 
While forums usually want opinionated, partisan points of view, and not delicately ballanced presenta- 
tions, many individuals seek a weekly or monthly reading diet which will be non-partisan, unbiased ob- 
jective—but this ‘unbiased’ medium usually turns out to be Time, The Christian Science Monitor, or 


even The Readers Digest. 


This article is to suggest the results of the author’s 
search for a balanced, if not unbiased, diet of periodi- 
cals for the liberal. It is based on the conclusion that 
there is no such thing as objectivity in social science 
or in current events. That lakeshore club could offer 
a prize of any amount for an unbiased speaker, for 
one is not obtainable. In physical science, objectivity 
can more nearly be approximated. But in the social 
sciences, bias is everywhere. And, furthermore, bias 
is healthy, and honest. What a colorless and weak 
personality would be the speaker who could talk about 
labor, or love, without bias, without opinion, with- 
out conviction! Likewise is this true for any single 
newspaper, magazine, or pamphlet. One should be 
doubly suspicious of that individual who displays 
“objectivity” on his sleeve or of that publication which 
displays “all the news that’s fit to print” on its cover! 

What is important is that one recognizes the bias 
of an individual or a publication. Once this is done, 
the bias can be used, or discontinued. Certainly some 
of the most useful ideas are those provided by “the 
other side,” just as long as we know ‘that it is the 
other side. That is why those long lists of names 
on letterheads and mastheads are not altogether use- 
less. They rather easily identify, for some, the par- 
ticular bias of the organization or publication. This 
recognition of bias should not necessarily relegate the 
item to the wastepaper basket, but it does mean 
putting the item in its place on the broad spectrum of 
opinion. 

This attempt to suggest a balanced diet of periodi- 
cals is not merly academic. It should help the con- 
scientious liberal in saving his time and money and in 
increasing his information and his ideas. We have 
all entered the offices and studies of busy men of affairs 
and have been overwhelmed by the mass of second 
and third-class matter, opened and unopened, which 
clutters their desks. We all get enough of this ma- 
terial, whether we plan for it or not. Yet planning 
for periodicals, as for time, is the secret of efficiency 
for the liberal as other forms of planning are essential 
for society. 


* * * 


The first item on the liberal’s diet should be the 
daily newspaper. This is indispensible and expensive. 
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‘such as The New 


The pennies somehow mount up to twelve or fifteen 
dollars a year for each newspaper. For the resident 
of Keokuk, the Keokuk Times is more important than 
The New York Times. Even if the Keokuk Times 
is more biased than The Chicago Tribune, it should 
be read, using the above formula of discounting the 
bias. After doing this, the reader will find much 
local opinion which must be understood to be effec- 
tively opposed or implemented. 


One may also subscribe to supplementary news- 
papers: the competitor, if the town has several; the 
regional paper, if the town is within the orbit of a 
metropolitan center; or even a national newspaper, 
York Times or The Christian 
Science Monitor. The author, residing in Chicago, 
reads three daily local papers and PM ($16, 164 Duane 
St., New York 13), the New York daily giving that 
kind of liberal coverage in national and international 
affairs found in no other existing newspaper. 


The second group of items costs another fifteen 
dollars annually. These are the weekly magazines of 
news and opinion, essential however carefully one reads 
an adequate daily paper. For a news-magazine, the 
author prefers Time ($5, 330 E. 22nd St., Chicago 16) 
partly out of habit, partly because of its superior news- 
gathering facilities. Other magazines in this class are 
Newsweek and United States News. 


For a weekly magazine of opinion, the author pre- 
fers The Nation ($5, 20 Vesey St., New York 7), 
again partly out of habit. Almost identical with The 
Nation is The New Republic ($5, 40 E. 49th St., New 
York 17). Don’t subscribe to both of them, they 
are too much alike. Spend your money instead on a 
journal of a different kind of opinion, such as The 
Progressive ($3, Tenney Bldg., Madison 3, Wisconsin) . 
This weekly is issued by the LaFollettes. It may 
make some of you angry, but to some it has been 
more independently critical during these war years 
than either The Nation or The New Republic. Other 
weekly magazines, combining a summary of the news 
and opinions on the news, include the socialist Call, 
$2, 303 Fourth Ave., New York 10), the social demo- 
cratic New Leader ($3, 7 E. 15th St., New York Sk 
the communist New Masses ($5, 461 Fourth Ave., New 
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York 10), and the socialist labor Militant ($1, 116 
University Place, New York 3). In recent years, there 
have appeared a number of weekly newsletters which 
have tried to point up certain items not carried by the 
press, liberal or otherwise. These include In Fact ($1, 
25 Astor Place, New York 3) and Louis Adamic’s semi- 
monthly: Trends and Tides ($1, Milford, New Jersey) . 

In this personal diet of periodicals for the liberal, 
the author does not recommend a general monthly 


| magazine, such as'Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, or The 


| Readers Digest. If one reads some of the above- 
_mentioned weeklies, these monthly magazines will 
not offer anything materially new. Liberals who 
want to know public opinion and what influences pub- 
| lic opinion, should, however, watch these monthly 
' magazines as well as such popular weekly publications 
as Life, The Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, and 
Liberty. One can with determination, thumb through 
these some time each week or month in the barber 
shop, doctor’s office, or friend’s home. 


* * * 


And here is where one’s special interests begin to 
determine one’s reading fare. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to suggest a balanced periodical diet for 
those especially interested in race relations, the labor 
movement, international relations, cooperatives, or 
kindred subjects. This article will end with sugges- 
tions for those who desire to keep well-informed about 
liberal religion. 

The author would suggest a five dollar fare as a 
_ varied, but essential, minimum. This would include 
the semi-monthly Universalist Magazine, The Christian 
Leader ($2.50, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8), which pre- 
sents articles of general interest as well as news of de- 
nominational affairs. The Journal of Liberal Religion 
($1, 30% N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago 44) is issued quar- 
terly by Unitarian-Universalist ministers and the 
Meadville Theological School. It is not, however, 
written exclusively for the minister and contains 
readable essays and book reviews which are attempting 
to continue the literary tradition of the nineteenth- 
century religious liberals. The third essential publi- 
| cation is Social Action ($1, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
_ York 10) published ten times a year by the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. It surpasses anything the Unitarians or any 
other denomination so far have issued as a compre- 
hensive treatment of single, contemporary social prob- 
lems. Supplementing this, is The Washington Report 
(50 cents, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 10) which gives 
monthly, last-minute information on legislative action 
suggestions from Washington. The final item on this 
fare is The Community Pulpit ($1, 40 E. 35th St., 
‘New York 17), printed sermons delivered by John 
Haynes Holmes and issued ten times annually. One 
may not agree with the Congregationalists or the 
‘Unitarian-Universalist ministers or John Haynes 
Holmes, but one will at least thrive on this essential, 
if varied, diet. 

* * * 


One final word in answer to the frequent question: 
~ But can’t I obtain these magazines regularly at the 
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library? Probably you can—and if you can’t, then 
your first job should be to see that your library sub- 
scribes to all of them. (Don’t give your library an “out” 
by donating your favorite liberal magazine; make the 
library pay for it!) But even if these magazines are in 
the library, most people—despite good intentions— 
will just not go there weekly or monthly to read these 
items. But if you pay your money—at least twenty 
dollars annually plus the daily paper—you and your 
parlor will be exposed to a flood of biased ideas, some 
liberal ones. Willy-nilly, you'll absorb some of these 
ideas, new ideas. And that’s the first requirement of 
a liberal—to keep up with the world of ideas and ac- 
tion, to stay liberal. 


Czech Co-ops Gain 
More Unity, Democracy 


Pracun.—The Czechs for a long time have been 
firm believers in cooperatives. Now they’re reorganiz- 
ing the cooperative system of Czechoslovakia to make 
it stronger and more efficient. 

Before 1938 this country had a great many co-ops. 
But they were split economically and politically as. 
well, for political groups of workers, peasants and 
bourgeois each had their own cooperative societies. 
One of the first things the Nazis did was unify these 
groups, but on totalitarian principles. 

Since the revolution of a year ago, the Czechs have 
been trying to create a home-made unity. Some pres- 
sure from the top down is perhaps necessary in this. 
unifying process. But there’s currently a strong em- 
phasis on democratic aspects which will keep the co- 
ops in the Rochdale spirit. 

Only one cooperative of a certain activity is now 
permitted in any one town or area, though it may 
have all the branches or shops that it wants. A coun- 
cil of societies will supervise each district and settle 
disagreemnets. Government information officials have 
made the following statement which formally decrees, 
and emphasizes, democratic features: 


“The membership must fully participate in the direc- 
tion of and in all decisions concerning the affairs of the 
society. This has to be borne in mind by all officers. 
and functionaries, as well as by the members them- 
selves. The member has to be convinced by facts that 
the cooperative is his own and exists for his benefit, 
and not vice versa. Close collaboration of all mem- 
bers with the officials, as well as the right to criticize 
members and officials and the society as a whole, are 
fundamental rights and duties of all members.” 

Among the rules to be embodied in all co-ops are: 
Regardless of his number of shares, each member is. 
to haye only one vote; number of members must not 
be limited; proxy voting is limited to members of the 
same family; officers may be recalled; committees are 
to inform the membership regularly of important ac- 
tivities and decisions. 
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The Whole Life of Man 


Is Our Responsibility 


Mason F. McGinness 


Right now there are two specific areas which call for the immediate 
concern of our churches. One is that of race and religious relations; and 


the other, 


that of international relations. 


Here are two problems 


smouldering with dangerous tension. 


OW can Universalist churches meet the challenge 

of building a better world? Individually, of course, 
Universalists could be better universalists. That will 
help. But what can our people do together in and 
through our churches that will help in the solution of 
contemorary social problems? 

This is a hard question to answer. For in spite of 
all the good resolutions passed at conventions, in spite 
of all the good sermons preached on this matter, and 
in spite of all the excellent articles written on this prob- 
lem, the fact remains that the Universalist Church and 
the whole Christian Church in its many other branches, 
has not effectively brought to bear upon the social 
problems of every-day life, its religious and moral 
idealism. 

When it comes to building a better world, which 
means promoting the welfare of people, some other 
institutions seem to be doing a better job than the 
church. There is rather telling evidence, for example, 
that labor unions and the cooperative movement have 
done more to strengthen the well-being of the common 
man than has the church. Yet what greater responsi- 
bility does a church which professes a belief in the 
supreme worth of every human personality have than 
that of being concerned about and promoting those 
things which benefit human welfare? To claim, as some 
church people often do, that the Church’s job is “moral 
welfare,” not “physical welfare,” is to deny the unity 
of life. The whole life of man is the area of church re- 
sponsibility. Consequently, the Church as an institu- 
tion—not just as a congregation of people—has a chal- 
lenge. The trend of history demands of the Church 
that. it become an effective builder of a new world, or 
else perish as a decadent institution. 

How to make the Church that effective builder, is 
a problem of the first magnitude. I do not know of 
anyone who has all the answers for us. I do know that 
we must be moved by a compulsion to do the best 
that we can. 

For our Universalist churches, the most important 
step needed is that of developing in the local churches 
a comprehensive youth and adult educational program 
that relates religious and ethical idealism to the con- 
temporary problems of poverty, unemployment, hous- 
ing, medical care, nationalism, race relations, labor- 
management relations, and peace. Such a program 
would include not only a thorough study of these prob- 
lems, but also would include direct church participa- 
tion in movements which are in keeping with the spirit 
and ideals of religion and which are directed to the 
solution of these problems. As a matter of fact, the 
Church ought to be the guiding force in such move- 
ments. 

Many of our church educational programs have 
been nothing more than a talk or two on a particular 
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subject. However interesting such talks may be, unless 
they are focused into a clear picture that shows their 
relationship to the task of the Church, they do not 
help the Church build a better world. Before we can 
act intelligently upon the great issues facing us, we 
need to see and understand the issues from the perspec- 
tive of the ideals and aims of our liberal religion. It is 
all too evident in today’s world that the solution to 
our problems is being sought chiefly on the level of the 
pressure of self-interest, and not upon the level of hu- 
man welfare. The Church stands in a position to seek 
solutions on the basis of the welfare of persons. 

What a great service the local church can perform 
with a real educational program that seeks to study 
and act upon contemporary social problems on the 
level of what is best for people, and not upon the level 
of some particular class, political, or social self-interest. 

I realize the difficulties in establishing such a pro- 
gram. Too many of our church people believe in broth- 
erhood until that brotherhood interferes with their 
economic, political or social interest; then, brotherhood 
becomes “visionary,” “unrealistic.” But a church 
worthy of this day will not hesitate in the face of such 
difficulties. It will insist upon making “brotherhood,” 
“good-will,” “justice,” and “truth” the measuring rod 
of human progress. It will use this measuring rod in 
the concrete realm of social problems. 

Right now, there are two specific areas which seem 
to me to call for the immediate concern of our churches. 
One is that of race and religious relations; and the 
other, that of international relations. Here are two 
problems smouldering with dangerous tension. 

There is no greater needed task today than that of 
creating, maintaining, and extending “good will” among 
people of different racial, religious, and national back- 
grounds. What A Challenge To Universalists! We who 
call ourselves Universalists have a message and gospel 
of universalism. The universality of life is the core of 
our belief. What is more logical to suppose that than 
our Universalist churches would be the centers of this 
universalism. That they aren’t is too obvious to need 
stressing: that they can be is a truth that needs under- 
lining. 

Let us make our churches centers for community 
inter-racial and inter-religious programs. Let us make 
our churches reconciliators of racial and religious divi- 
sions. Then we really will be helping to meet the issues 
of our day. 

Some of our churches are doing good work in this 
field; but if we are to make a real impact in building 
a ‘better world, all of our Universalist churches must 
be active and forceful in an organized effort to combat 
intolerance and racial hatreds. Our churches must be 
powerful agents of good will. 
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In the field of international relations, the contribu- 


tion our churches can make is perhaps less dramatic, 
and perhaps more vague. Right now the greatest con- 
tribution our Church can make to international peace 
Is an objective, prejudicé-free educational program on 
Russian-American relationships. It is obvious that 
there can be no peace without cordial, non-suspicious 
relations between these two nations. Yet it is quite 
apparent that fear and suspicion dominate this re- 
lationship at present. And with people in the United 
States who actually want us to wage war against Rus- 
_ sia and are openly saying so, there is little wonder that 
such fear and suspicion exists. Obviously the problems 

in this field are tremendous. To the degree that our 

churches can help bring about attitudes of cooperation 
'and hope in the place of present fears and confusions 
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among our people, to that degree will they help in 
establishing better international relations. 

In addition to these specific areas there are the 
many local community problems with which the local 
church, as an institution, ought to be concerned. 
Whether it be better housing, better schools, or better 
recreation facilities doesn’t matter here. What is im- 
portant is that church people see and understand that 
their church has a position of community responsibility 
in such problems. 

It is self-evident that the task of building a better 
world is not that of Universalist churches alone, or 
any denomination alone. But we do have a responsi- 
bility and a challenge. What our Universalism means 
to us will be demonstrated in what we Universalists 
do with this responsibility. 


Full Employment? 


Alfred Church Lane 


Y friend E. R. Wilson once said, speaking of 

scientific statements, that any general statement 
had a certain degree of precision and a certain degree 
of probability, the more precise, the less probable. I 
would enlarge this a bit and say the more precise the 
less popular. A general statement like the statement 
that we should have full employment is the kind of 
statement, which one finds in political platforms, in 
which President Roosevelt was an expert, but when 
we try to make it more precise, it is not so easy. 

Just how far does it fit the Townsend Plan toward 
pensions and all the other legislation to provide for 
incomes not fixed upon present employment? At 


just what age should we consider that full employ-— 


ment begins? Koch said that an eight-year-old child 
‘was an economic asset to a German immigrant. Is 
a mother with six children fully employed? I think, in 
the popular use, there is certainly implied employment 
for which wages are paid. Is a law consistent which 
fixes a minimum wage such that people who cannot 
earn that minimum wage cannot be fully employed? 

If a man is working for a forty-hour week, is he 
fully employed? If not, how much over-time must 
he have to be fully employed? 

' These are obviously large questions on which the 
‘answers will be different from different people. 

* J would like to call attention to two matters which 
have recently come to my attention where I think 
wise legislation might promote full employment, the 
happiness of the people employed, and the welfare 
‘of the community. 

The school committee has recently proposed to 
cut down the playgrounds in Boston because there 
is not money enough to pay the teachers four dollars 
a day for extra work. | 

When one considers that “Satan still finds mischief 
for idle hands to do,” will not the community be 
poorer for cutting out the playgrounds? 

I think it is safe to assume that a very large number 
‘of those unemployed would prefer to do, something. 
I wonder if members of the organizations of veterans, 
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who have a number of weeks to find new jobs and 
pay in the meantime, could not organize a group of 
volunteers who would give one day a week, say 
Saturday, to supervising some of these playgrounds. 

There also is another large group whom I have 
heard discussing the problem, namely, the teachers. 
The insurance funds for retiring teachers and public 
officials are not earning the rate of interest that they 
did years ago, in fact this applies to most pension 
funds, and to all people who are trying to save up for 
their old age. One way to provide in this emergency 
would be to make the retiring age somewhat later, but 
that tends to check the chances of the younger people 
for promotion and is not wholly desirable. Here is 
another suggestion. Teachers and clergy and sundry 
public officials are, I believe, largely exempt from jury 
duty. As soon as they retire, why should they not be 
put on the jury lists to serve at least one term in a 
jury, to compensate for their exemption? If their 
pension per diem was greater than that of a juryman, 
they need receive only their incidental expenses. If 
on the other hand, their pension was less per diem than 
that of a juryman; if it was, let us say, three dollars a 
day instead of six dollars, they could be paid the dif- 
ference between the pension and the juryman’s pay. 

I use this simply as an illustration of what might 
be a widespread movement. I do not see why they or 
retired mailmen or many others could not help the 
police in checking registration. 

In walking in from Concord to Lincoln recently, I 
had a chat with a lady who told me her father-in-law 
was feeling like a fish out of water, having just retired, 
and I think a good many of us do not look forward 
with any pleasure to the state of affairs in the old 
verse: 


Everybody works but father, ~” 

And he sits ’round all day, 

Smoking his pipe of clay. 8 0 
Casual and temporary and half-timé' jobs might be 


_systematically planned to be open’ to those ‘who are 
~ pensioned. ote Lowe atl aig 
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Fey of the Christian Century 


Dana E. Klotzle 


N April 27, the Saturday of the Akron Convention, 

the writer had the privilege of spending several 
hours with the Rev. Harold Fey, associate editor of 
the Christian Century. Fey had come to our Akron 
Convention to ascertain what the Universalist attitude 
would be toward the Federal Council. His visit was 
also in line with his policy to eventually become familiar 
with most of the Protestant denominations. 


Dr. Fey will be remembered by many as the man 
who wrote a remarkable documented series of articles 
on the topic: “Can Catholicism Win America?” These 
articles told in graphic and detailed fashion the plan 
of the Roman Hierachy to Catholicize America. Copies 
of these articles are still available from the G.S. S. A. 
office. 

The writer was given proof of Fey’s analytical ap- 
proach to problems when he attempted to answer the 
man’s questions concerning the background, policy and 
resources of our denomination. Fey, in several hours, 
learned more about our church than most of us have 
learned in our lifetimes to date. His excellent two 
column articles which appeared in the May 8 and May 
15°issues of the Christian Century were fine pieces of 
fair reporting which merits our gratitude. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Fey was surprised at 
the actual and potential strength of our church. He 
pointed out that it would be to our advantage to gather 
together on one data sheet the total resources of our 
denomination in order that our real strength be ascer- 
tained. Such data would include not only the re- 
sources of the Universalist Church of America, but 
also those of our state conventions, our theological 
schools, our junior colleges, our missionary endeavors, 
our home service projects, our local budgets and other 
items. This is only another way of saying that we 
Universalists have never learned to put our best foot 
forward. 

Following the lunch hour on Saturday, April 27, 
Dr. Fey talked informally to a small group of our 
clergy who met with him at the Y. M. C. A. This 
talk and the discussion that followed concerned the 
growing power of the Roman Church. He pointed out 
that the opposition to Protestant missions in the 
Americas by the Roman Church indicated a new ap- 
proach to the Protestant majority in the United States. 
He began his series of research articles to determine 
what this new approach might mean to the American 
culture. Dr. Fey is no bigot. In his series of articles, 
he succeeded in distinguishing between the Roman 
Church as a faith and as an element of power. He 
declared that his purpose in writing the articles was 


to find the answer to the questions, how does the — 


Catholic Church function? What channels does it use? 
He cited the concern of the head of the Office of 
War Information, a Catholic himself, when he learned 
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that the hierarchy had planned to Catholize America. 
The Office of War Information chief protested to a 
representitive of the hierarchy that unity was most 
needed during the war. The plea fell on deaf ears, 
however, as the hierarchy rejected a Federal Council 
plea that the two groups issue a statement of common 
conviction. 

The speaker was forceful in his plea that all church 
groups use all the pressure of their respective bodies to’ 
force the president to do away with the Vatican envoy. 
An additional onslaught should be directed at the 
Senate who, according to the terms of our Constitution, 
has the power to approve or to disapprove the ap- 
pointment of government representatives abroad. He 
pointed out that Myron Taylor began his Vatican 
role as a personal representative of the late president, 
but that under the present head of our state, Mr. 
Taylor’s role has assumed an official status. In reality, 
he is an Ambassador without portfolio and as such, 
he is serving illegally since his appointment has never 
been confirmed by the Senate. In addition Mr. Taylor 
is paid a salary appropriated by our House of Rep- 
resentatives which makes him more than a personal 
representative of the president. 

The editor demanded to know what results have 
come out of this relationship with the Vatican that 
the President could not have derived from our state 
and intelligence departments. 

In his research work on his series of articles, Dr. 
Fey related the observation that growing numbers of 
Catholic clergy and laity alike are revolting against 
the power of the bishops who give an account of their 
financial stewardship only once in five years to the 
Holy See. He urged that we do all in our power to 
keep the bridges of contact open with such Catholic 
dissenters. In a reply to a question, “how can we 
combat the publicity given to Roman Catholie Con- 
versions?” Dr. Fey urged that Protestants get busy 
and publish a list of their own conversions. 


The churches helped create the United Nations 
Organization: churches must support it. 
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In the Thunder of Prophecy 


Wailace Robbins 


- 


A Portion of the Anniversary Sermon Delivered in 
Boston during the Unitarian M ay Meetings. 


OOK to the eultural mechanics of a religious 
, tradition and you will find conflict with other 
traditions: in ceremonies, in creeds, in rationalized 


apology, myth and, yes, in moral codes; but look to ° 


_ that point of its origin in the first seer’s meeting with 

the reality of God and there is agreement. iF any 
Jand, among any people, at any time, whenever the 
seer has made examination and spoken in the thunder 
of prophecy, one God, one humanity, one law of spirit- 
ual survival has been proclaimed. All the founders 
of the historic religions agree with the essential pro- 
nouncements of Jesus, as Jesus himself stands in full 
company with the Jewish prophets. 

And the origins of secular movements are in truth, 
not in falsehood, in good and not in evil. The com- 
pulsions of the early revolutionary capitalism are 
identical to the compulsions of the early communism: 
man’s right to progress untrammeled by caste, his right 
to his daily bread, his obligation to produce for others, 
were declared to be immutable. The differences be- 
tween the systems, undeniably great and serious as 
they are, nonetheless are differences that appear with 
the growth of vested interests and contradict the valid- 
ity of their own origins. That the secular religions 
have developed a priesthood, an institutional life that 
takes precedence over both God and man is apparent. 
The capitalist is not radical enough, but neither is 
the Oat Both are cut off from their roots, 


and are in the stage of withered branches and bitter 


We must work and pray for the strength to bear 
the responsibility now full upon us. Our work is to 
fulfill the faith that was in Jesus and not the faith 
that is about him, and in our Christianity to remem- 
ber that men shall not worship God in this mountain 
or that, but in the spirit, for he seeketh such to wor- 
ship him. Our work is to fulfill the goodness of man 
by curing the evil of his incompletions that has so 
plagued him through the centuries. Our work is to 
help all men penetrate to the origins of their faith so 
that all can stand again, not only judged, but blessed 
by the reality of God. 

To accomplish this work we need to make the 
debates amongst us debates worthy of our duty, and 
not the arguments that come of pride—pride in our 
Christianity or Humanism, or desire for -better pul- 
pits and higher office. Any pulpit including a soap 
box is good enough. Any office as high as servant of 
the cause is good enough. Any pride in political 
party or creedal position, be it labeled Christian, Theist 
or Humanist, is too much pride. . 

Finally we need to pray that as the springs of the 
spirit burst out again we shall be able to recognize 
each one, be it within the many sects of Christianity 
or outside them all in non-Christian religions. In 
fine, we need to seek such humility as will allow us 
to join wholeheartedly with all free men everywhere, 
united by the indestructible bonds of a realistic faith 
in one humanity and one God. 


AN EXCELLENT YEARBOOK FOR OUR 
WOMEN 


E have long wondered why the writers of our 
excellent Yearbooks of the Association of Uni- 
Setsalist Women have their identities hidden year 
ate year. 
When Miss Ida Folsom wrote her most interesting 
history of our women’s work, it was published without 
the author’s name. Now along comes the new Fifth 
Annual Yearbook containing thirty pages of splendidly 
prepared worship services by Laura A. Hersey and an 
equal number of pages of excellent program and 
organization material, which we believe Miss Folsom 
wrote, but no indication of authorship. Come, come 


girls don’t be so modest. 
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Britain Graduates Future German Leaders 

London.—The British officers at the camp for 
German prisoners-of-war at Wilton Park, Bucking- 
hamshire, wear university gowns instead of khaki, and 
the prisoners, instead of pulling potatoes, spend their 
time at lectures and discussions. 

Wilton Park, run by Mr. Bevin’s Foreign Office, is 
intended to give a chance to the non-Nazis among 
captured German soldiers to learn what democracy is 
all about. The students, in batches of some two hun- 
dred at a time, stay there for six weeks. Professional 
lecturers and visiting publicists open discussions on 
Political Science, German History, Economics and 
other subjects which nobody could study frankly in 
Nazi Germany. 

Here may be the training ground for the leaders of 
a better Germany. The only trouble is that the scheme _ 
has begun so late, and that this sort of man, so much 
needed in the various zones of occupied Germany to 
help with Allied administration, should be still behind 
barbed wire. But it is certainly a very constructive 
plan, and it is being put into effect by the right people. 
—(Worldover Press.) 
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Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention 
Henry W. Felten 


The one hundred and fifteenth annual session of the 
Pennsylvania Universalist Convention was held at the 
- First Universalist Church in Brooklyn, Pa., May 31 
and June 1-2, 1946. Delegates were present from most 
of the Pennsylvania churches. 


Following the registration at 1:30 Friday afternoon, 
a thirty-minute worship service was conducted by Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton, pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia. 


At 2:30 p.m. the convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent Charles H. Gough of Philadelphia. The roll of the 
churches was taken. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read by the secretary, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, follow- 
ing which President Gough and State Superintendent Dr. 
Thomas H. Saunders of Scranton, gave their reports. The 
treasurer, Nicholas R. Greene of Philadelphia, made his re- 
port. The convention committees were appointed and asked 
to report at a later session. 


The business session of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Universalist Women was held at four o'clock, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Saunders presiding. As a measure to help save 
food for millions of stricken people, the session voted to 
recommend to each member one save-a-meal day each week. 
During the women’s session, the officers and ministers motored 
to Montrose, the county seat of Susquehanna County, to 
visit the plant of the Montrose Publishing Company, where 
the convention quarterly the Pennsylvania Universalist is 
published and printed. 

Rev. Russell W. Lockwood, pastor of the host church, 
presided at the Friday evening session and introduced the 
guest speakers. Ronald Roper, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Brooklyn church, extended the welcome of 
the church and town of Brooklyn io the delegates. The 
welcome from Susquehanna County was given by the Hon. 
Edward P. Little, President Judge of the county courts. 

The Rey. Harvey Swanson, former navy chaplain, was 
scheduled to speak at this session, but was unable to come. 
A stirring address was given by A. Edwin Grimes, field 
worker of the Universalist Church of America, who took his 
place. Mr. Grithes called upon Universalists to rally to the 
support of their churches and to keep Universalism and lib- 
eral religion in general on the march. 

Pennsylvania Universalists rejoiced in the opportunity of 
meeting and hearing the editor of their national denomina- 
tional paper, The Christian Leader, Dr. Emerson Hugh La- 
lone made it clear that he is under no misapprehension 
regarding the task that confronts the liberal churches of this 
country. “Great reforms have been won,” the speaker said, 
“by men and women in all ages, who pressed on, although 
the chances looked slim at the start. It will be because of 
their loyalty, faith and courage that Universalists will be 
able to make their faith a living reality,” Dr. Lalone stated. 
“On ‘slim chances’ worlds are made,” the speaker said in his 
concluding remarks. 

A trio consisting of Mrs. Louis Smith, Mrs. Ronald Roper 
and Mrs. Merritt Light sang during the service. 

Rev. Lyman Achenbach, pastor of the North Branch 
Universalist churches of Bradford county, conducted the 
devotional service on Saturday morning. 

The business of the convention was resumed at 9:30 a.m., 
when the committee, appointed earlier, reported their delib- 
erations. The Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, pastor of the Church 
of the Restoration, Philadelphia, gave the report on Recom- 
mendations and Resolutions. The recommendations urged 
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that every parish and individual church member make ade- 
quate contributions, to the state convention and that this 
need be given greater publicity; that contributions to the 
Ministers’ Gratuity Fund be increased; that a study of the 
released time plan for religious education in each parish be 
made and reported to the state board; that Universalist 
churches seek to work with other liberal churches whenever 
feasible; that pending legislation of particular interest to 
liberals be reported in the Pennsylvania Universalist, and that 
parishes and individual Universalists study these proposed 
measures. 


The resolutions extended thanks to the entertaining 
church for the careful preparations which had been made to 
entertain the delegates and for the generous hospitality shown 
throughout the sessions by the Brooklyn and Kingsley people; 
also a vote of thanks to the officers of the convention and 
the state women’s organization for services rendered for 
many years. 


A. Edwin Grimes urged each church to send a number 
of young people to Murray Grove on August 3-10 to attend 
the institute of church workers. He called for a more gen- 
erous support of the Unified Appeal, the relief work in Hol- 
land, and The Christian Leader. 


Officers were chosen as follows: President, Charles H. 
Gough, Philadelphia; vice-president, Wayne Dickey, Girard: 
secretary, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
Nicholas H. Greene, Philadelphia; trustees, Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, Philadelphia; Mrs. Lillian Smith, Brooklyn; Charles 
Mann, Girard. Other members of the board are Dr. 
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OFFICERS AND MINISTERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE CONVENTION 


Front row, reading from left to right—A. Edwin 
Grimes, Field worker, Universalist Church of America; 
Rev. Russell W. Lockwood, pastor, Brooklyn and Kingsley 
churches; Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, pastor of the John 
Raymond Memorial Church, Scranton, and Superintend- 
ent of the churches of Pennsylvania; Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, pastor of the Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia; Rev. Lyman Achenbach, pastor of the North Branch 
Association Churches of Bradford County; Rev. Dr. Her- 
bert E. Benton, pastor of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia and Secretary of the Convention. 

Back row, reading from left to right—James C. Krayer, 
Philadelphia; Henry W. Felton, Montrose; Nicholas R. 
Greene, Treasurer, Philadelphia; Mrs. Lillian Smith, 


Brooklyn; Charles H. Gough, President, Philadelphia; 
C. A. Liebold, Reading. 
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Thomas H. Saunders, Scranton; Henry W. Felton, Montrose; 
GaA: Liebold, Reading; James C. Krayer, Glenside; Audley 
Atkins, Philadelphia; James R. Weakley, Philadelphia. 

A meeting of the state board of trustees was held at two 
o'clock at Aqua Inn, Kingsley. 

A religious education conference was conducted by Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean, professor of education at the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence University, during the session of the 
Sunday School Association at two o’clock, Saturday. 
James C. Krayer, Philadelphia, presided. Officers elected 
were: president, James C. Krayer, Philadelphia; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thomas H. Saunders, Scranton; secretary, Miss 


- Norma Marmor, Philadelphia; treasurer, Miss Sylvia Rogers, 


= 


1946. 


Towanda. 
Miss Ann Postma was expected to preside at a youth con- 


_ ference of the Pennsylvania Youth Fellowship but was un- 


able to be present. This conference was conducted by Mr. 
Grimes, who helped the young people shape their program 
for another year. Rev. Russell W. Lockwood presided over 
the business session during which the following officers were 
elected: president Corp. Elwood Z. Rogers, Towanda; vice- 
president, Carl Achenbach, Towanda; secretary, Miss Mar- 
garet Gordon, Standing Stone; treasurer, Miss Edith Killam, 
Scranton. The following committee was named to arrange 
for a youth conference in Scranton, October 10-11, 1946: Miss 
Jacqueline Young and Mrs. Evelyn Jones. 

The banquet in the church parlors was thoroughly en- 
jJoyed by young and old. The food was delicious and well 
served, a credit to the ladies of the Brooklyn church. The 
toastmaster, Walter Jagger, called upon Mr. Grimes, Mr. 
Roper, chairman of the Brooklyn board of trustees, and Mr. 
Lockwood for brief remarks. Hilbert Melhuish of Montrose 
led the singing. 

The address of the evening was given by Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, Syracuse, superintendent of the Universalist 
churches of New York state. The speaker enlivened the 
meeting with humorous anecdotes which brought forth a 
fusillade of laughter. In more serious vein, he talked about 
the permanent significance of religion and urged his listeners 
to a greater support of their churches. “Deeds and not creeds 
is the need of the world,” the speaker said. He called upon 
laymeh to give more and more support to their churches and 
make Universalism a stronger force in their respective com- 
munities. Following the banquet, there was dancing. 

The occasional sermon Sunday morning at 11:00 was 
preached by the Rev. Lyman Achenbach, Towanda. The 
church was nearly filled in spite of rain. The communion 
service was conducted by Dr. Herbert E. Benton, who was 
assisted by the pastor of the Brooklyn church, Rev. Russell 
W. Lockwood. 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALISTS ANNUAL 
ASSEMBLY 


ao 


Henry H. Scuoorry 


The 109th annual session of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention was held in the Woon- 
socket Universalist Church on Wednesday, June 5, 
The minister of the host church, Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood, opened the convention with 
prayer and extended a warm welcome to those 
present. 

A tentative report of the chairman of the Credentials 
Committee, Mrs. Herbert Carpenter of Woonsocket, indi- 
cated a quorum of delegates present. President Fred B. 
Perkins called for the minutes of the one hundred and eighth 
annual session which were approved as read. 

In her report for the Rhode Island Association of Univer- 
salist Women, Miss Marion L. Gardiner announced that the 
Valley Falls Women’s group has joined the association. In 
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addition to the clothing and food for our Holland relief proj.” 
ect, financial contributions have been made by this organ- 
ization for the National A. U. W., North Carolina work, the 
Clara Barton Diabetic Camp, and the Doolittle Home for 
Aged Persons at Foxboro, Massachusetts. Miss Gardiner 
announced that the Rhode Island A. U. W. is a member of 
the Federation of Women’s Church Societies of Rhode Is- 
land of which one of our former presidents, Mrs. James 
Henderson, is now the president. Announcement was made 
of Rev. Henry H. Schooley’s appointment to the executive 
board of the Rhode Island Council of Churches and his re- 


cent election as president of the Rhode Island Ministers’ 
Union. 


The secretary’s report showed that more than eleven 
hundred dollars had been raised for the “Unified Appeal” 
by the churches in the state, which more than met its desig- 
nated goal. A gift of one hundred dollars was voted by the 
executive board for the John Murray Atwood Fund for the 
Theological School at St. Lawrence University. 


The Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, chairman of the Planning 
Council, reported on the two conferences and the convention 
programs which had been planned during the year. In line with 
a recommendation passed at the 1945 convention, the coun- 
cil arranged for an afternoon and evening session of the con- 
vention in order that more laymen might attend and par- 
ticipate in the business of the convention. 

Alice Lowe of the Universalist Publishing House was ex- 
tended the privilege of the floor. She brought the greet- 
ings of the publishing house, and spoke on behalf of its many 
services to the denomination. Mr. Latimer Ballou, a trustee 
of the Universalist Publishing House, voiced his approval at 
the capable manner in which the Publishing House was being 
managed by Rev. Charles A. Wyman. This year, it was 
noted, the Publishing House would not ask for financial as- 
sistance from the Universalist Church of America; but would 
carry on under a balanced budget of its own. It was called 
to the attention of those assembled by Mr. Ballou and Presi- 
dent Perkins that “THe Curist1an Leaver” had attained a 
high place in our denominational life; and yet, as was pointed 
out, only one hundred and forty-five new subscriptions had 
been received from all of our churches during the past year. 


The Ministerial Fellowship reported six ministers in full 
fellowship in the state and two licensed lay preachers, Carlton 
E. Worcester and Arthur F. Braman, the latter, since his 
release from the armed services in January 1946, has conducted 
six services of worship and preached on five occasions in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts churches. All churches in the state 
have full or part time ministers. 


The following was read on behalf of. the Rhode Island 
Fellowship: “The Rhode Island Fellowship Committee re- 
cords with profound regret the sudden passing from this 
earthly scene of Rev. William Couden, D. D., who for 
eighteen years was the devoted and beloved pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Providence. On retiring from 
the active ministry Dr. Couden was made Minister Emeritus 
of that church. He has now left the Universalist Fellowship 
of earth to take up his universal fellowship of heaven.” 

The report of the Temperance Committee was given by 
its chairman, Mrs. Philip E. Thomas. In a very compre- 
hensive report on “The Alarming Evils of the Liquor Traffic 
and What We Should Do To Combat Them,” Mrs. Thomas 
urged the establishment of recreation centers in our churches 
and municipalities where families, as well as young people, . 
may have wholesome year round diversion. 

As a member of the Inter-church Commission for Social 
Action, the Rev. G. Douglas Frazier reported that this Com- 
mission meets once a month to discuss state and national leg- 
lation on vital issues which arise from time to time. Mr. 
Frazier recommended that our representation on this commis- 
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sion consist of one lay and one ministerial appointee, and 
this recommendation was duly passed. 


Miss Gertrude M. Whipple gave a verbal report on the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and Diabetic Camp Work. 


President Fred B. Perkins, then, gave an outline of the 
work of the Rhode Island Council of Churches on whose 
executive board he has served since the beginning of the 
council. Citing the work done in its Service Men’s Hospital- 
ity Center, Radio Department, and on matters of comity, 
Mr. Perkins appealed to the churches and their members to 
give their financial support to this cause of united prot- 
estanism. With this report, the afternoon session of the con- 
vention was recessed. A convention supper was served by 
the women of the host church which was immensely enjoyed 


by all. 


The evening session of the convention began at seven- 
thirty o’clock with a brief devotional service in charge of the 
Rev. G. Douglas Frazier. An offering was taken for the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund. 


Rev. Henry H. Schooley, state superintendent, gave a de- 
tailed summary of the work accomplished in the Rhode Is- 
Jand Universalist Churches. He commended the Woonsocket 
people on the loyalty and ability which they manifested dur- 
ing the long illness of their minister this past year. Mr. 
Schooley announced that a permanent camp site at Harris 
Pond had been given to the Woonsocket Boy Scout Troop 
in memory of Karl E. Sutton, who gave his life in the 
Battle of the Bulge in Germany. Notable among the church 
attendance records in the state was that attained at the First 
Universalist Church of Providence, which reported an in- 
crease of eighteen and three tenths per cent over that of last 
year. It was noted with pride that almost all of the churches 
in the state had subscribed more than their “fair share” to 
the Unified Appeal of The Universalist Church of America, 
and were backing up the Holland Relief Project with used 
clothing and canned food collections. After a review of the 
highlights of the biennial assembly at Akron, Ohio, the state 
superintendent closed his report with the following: “At no 
time, during my decade of ministry in the Universalist De- 
nomination, have I felt more encouraged at the spirit evinced 
and the issues grappled with as I was with those presented 
at our recent biennial convention. Not just our ministers, 
but what is more important, the lay representatives in at- 
tendance were infused with a new spirit which bids fair to 
make our denomination a more potent influence in the reli- 
gious life of our nation. We are exceedingly blessed in having 
as our president of The Universalist Church of America 
during this critical era of transition, a man of deep spiritual 


conviction and wide vision, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon of 
Syracuse, N. Y.” 


In the absence of the treasurer, his report was read by 
Mr. Perkins and showed a balance on hand, as of May 31, 
1946, $725.81. On acceptance of the auditor’s report the 
treasurer’s report was approved. 


Mr. Arthur F. Braman of Providence, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, submitted the following slate of of- 
ficers for the new year:—President, Fred B. Perkins: Vice 
Pres., Marion L. Gardiner; Secretary, the Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley; and Treasurer, Ralph S. Anthony. Trustees for 
three years on the state executive board: Charles H. Everett 
and Mrs. James Henderson. Fellowship Committee: Chair- 
man, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood; Secretary, the Rev. Henry 
H. Schooley; Members: Chapin T. Arnold, Willard J. Free- 
man, and Elmer S. Chace; Trustee for the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House for three years, Latimer W. Ballou of Woon- 
socket. There being no further nominations presented, the 
sercetary was later instructed to cast one ballot for the list 
of officers as submitted. 
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In his annual address to the assembly, President Frea 
B. Perkins commended the officers and the chairmen of the 
vari ommittees. 
Pian himself to the place of Universalists in our 
time, Mr. Perkins said. “Universalists by their minority do 
not think of themselves as the ‘cream of the crop religiously, 
but as the ‘leaven in the loaf.’ Universalism is the an- 
swer,” said President Perkins, “because of the moral content : 
of its faith in the Fatherhood of God, and its equalitative 
principle of the Brotherhood of Man. However, there is a 
need for the clarifying of the basic principles of Universalism 
among ourselves first before we zealously endeavor to are 
and impress them upon the minds and hearts of others. “i 
quest for an all-inclusive fellowship will not suffer us to sub- 
scribe to a limited principle of faith.” 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harry ApamMs HersHEY 


“Men of goodwill and sacrificial spirit,” assembled 
in convention, Bridgeport, Connecticut, May 15-16, 
planning “progressively to establish” the era of 
increased denominational pensions for ministers. 
With hearty unanimity young ministers, due to 
receive above five thousand dollars from our Con- 
vention, at the age of 65, offered to surrender that 
security “if and when” the proposed denomina- 
tional plan becomes feasible and operative. 


This co-operative and strong denominational spirit char- 
acterized the convention throughout. Recommendations and 
resolutions commending and supporting the Unified Appeal; 
THe CuristiAN Leaper—sustaining fund and subscriptions, 
the Publishing House; Rev. Charles A. Wyman, manager, and 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor; Holland and general 
relief; summer institutes; the “five-point” denominational 
program,—were in part the fruitful results from the attend- 
ance of all but one of our Connecticut ministers at the Gen- 
eral Assembly (their expenses paid by the several churches, 
please note). These men, most of them young and enthu- 
siastic, forward-looking and denominationally intelligent, 
helped to make the 114th annual session one of the best in 
years, despite the fact (or was it because of it?) that six of 
our eight ministers had been in our state only two years, 
three of them less than five months. 


The budget adopted (capable of certain expansion by the 
Executive Committee) provided for the John Murray At- 
wood Fund, the Shriners’ Home for Crippled Children, ex- 
penses of our committee on Young People’s Work and Reh- 
gious Education, in addition to usual support of Connecticut 
Council of Churches, Temperance Society, General Theo- 
logical Library, expenses of two lay delegates from each 
church to summer institutes, and contribution to Youth 
Fellowship national convention; five hundred dollars to Uni- 
versalist Church of America ($300 of it presumably for the 
G.S.S.A.). Our State Convention pension plan will demand 
setting aside fourteen hundred dollars this year for ministers’ 
old-age security (They will get whatever sums have accrued 
already, no matter if our plan is later given up in favor of the 
denominational plan) A “State Paper” (Connecticut, Uni- 
versalist) was recommended, it will emerge if found feasible. 
The chairman of the committee on Young Peoples’ Work and 


Religious education will attend meetings of the Executive 
Committee. 


A resolution of sympathy was sent to Dr. and Mrs. George 
E. Huntley because of Mrs. Huntley’s accident. A resolu- 
tion on the death of the late James Strong Stevens was read 


while the delegates stood, and its adoption was followed by 
“a moment of silence.” 
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The annual offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund was 
three times the usual amount, because offering envelopes had 
been distributed two weeks in advance of convention to give 
Universalists, not attending convention, an opportunity to 
contribute. Seventy-eight dollars instead of the usual twenty- 
seven dollars was the amount received. 

A genuine “highlight” of the convention was the inspir- 
ing and informing report, by our own Ann Postma, Wednes- 
day evening. She held close attention of a large congrega- 
tion while she told of the formation of The World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth (by four hundred and forty-five 
delegates of all kinds of youth groups from sixty-four nations, 


| most of them understanding “English” language). Ann has 


a “compelling” presence, vitalized by a great message and 
prophetic vision. She will be widely heard. We were able 
to have her through the generous surrender, by Rev. Burchard 
A. Royée, Jr., who was to have preached “The Occasional 


_ Sermon.” Holy communion, Wednesday evening, was admin- 


istered by Rev. Raymond M. Scott and Rey. Theodore A. 
Webb, Rev. George H. Wood and Rev. Ray D. Cranmer 
conducted the worship service. 

At the dinner table, Rev. Charles A. Wyman spoke 
briefly of the new era for the Publishing House; the improved 
format and title-page of Tur Leaner; the prospective contri- 
bution of articles by eminent men nationally known, the wide- 


_ spread sale of Murray Press (our own) publications through 


active agents; the proposed pension for retiring employees; 
the long and valued service of Dora Brown. 

All officers were re-elected: —President, J. Albert Robin- 
son; vice-president, Kenneth S. Hubbard; secretary, Dr. 
Harry Adams Hersey; treasurer, Clifford E. Kelsey; trustee 
(3 years) Mrs. George L. Champlin. Herbert E. Belden 
succeeds the late James S. Stevens as Connecticut represen- 
tative on the Board of Trustees of the Publishing House. The 
convention will meet in Danbury next year. 


The annual sessions of the Association of Universalist 
Women were held preceding and “in between” the conven- 
tion sessions. They were characterized not only by reports 
of excellent achievements at home and abroad, but greater 
promise. ‘The constructive and forward looking report of 
the president, Mrs. George L. Champlin, retiring after four 
years of service, outlined and suggested still larger work; 
more time for annual sessions; more frequent Executive 
Board meetings. No feature of either Convention exceeded 
in interest the panel conducted by Mrs. Galen Russell under 
the Bridgeport Council of Church Women auspices. As- 
sisting Mrs. Russell (Protestant minister’s wife) were Prot- 
estant, Jewish and Negro women of education and experi- 
ence, who gave a vital presentation of this problem of racial 
and religious relationships. 

On a modest budget ($1562 income and $1200 expendi- 
tures) the Association has done much. It desires an in- 
creased use of the Clara Barton stockings (better than 
Nylons for durability) to help support the camp for diabetics. 
Miss Ida M. Folsom, Executive Secretary of the National 
A.U.A., gave an inspiring address, “Looking Ahead from 
Akron,” and she did not depart from that advanced goal. 

Officers elected were; President, Mrs. George A. Smith; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ethel Flanders; trustees, Mrs. George H. 
Wood, Mrs. Blanche Kelsey. (Other officers hold over) 

“Time’s noblest offspring is her last,” is the calm verdict 
of your reporter, after recalling the spirit and achievements 
of the seventeen consecutive annual sessions he has attended, 
fourteen of which he has recorded. He attributes this to two 
facts—First, the recent presence of seven Connecticut min- 
isters, two Executive Committee members, seventeen dele- 
gates at Akron. Second—the caliber of the six “new” (com- 
paratively) ministers in the State and, in particular, the 
enthusiasm which the younger ministers have imparted. We 
have indeed some “very steady habits” in Connecticut, but 
one of them is that of going “steadily” forward. 


A Prentice-Hall Production 


NO SECRET CAN BE TOLD 


A romantic novel by 


NATALIE SHIPMAN 


It is the story of John Keniston, dejected over his failure to pass the 


Army’s physical tests, who falls in love with Esther Lovell, divorcee with 
two small children, agrees that her past with a rich ne’er-do-well husband, should be locked 
away; he doesn’t even ask the former husband’s name. But the past cannot be buried. 
It’s very much alive in the person of Esther’s little son, Philip, who is jealous of his 


mother’s new husband. 


It is the story of how Esther, with the help of John’s kindly old Uncle Ollie, found 


courage to free herself from the past. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
{——————--—-—-—-—-—----- 7 a] 


Please send No Secret Can be Told 


Charge to 


Enclosed check [J money order [J 


July, 1946 


“Natalie Shipman has unusual talent for 
writing this type of book. Her former 
novel THE LONG ROAD was out- 
standing but NO SECRET CAN BE 
TOLD is even better.” C.A.W. 
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The BEACON PRESS recommends 


THE FAITH OF AN 
UNREPENTANT LIBERAL 


by A. Powell Davies $1.25 


Here are ten sermons preached from the free pulpit of All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., to overflowing congrega- 
tions. They are as deeply spiritual as they are unconven- 
tional. Though differing widely in subject matter and mood, 
they all proclaim prophetic faith of an unrepentant liberal— 
a faith unbound by tradition and expectant of the free 
and universal religion of tomorrow. Here is the faith from 
which can come the wider vision, the deepened insight, 
the growing courage which can build in the present the founda- 
tions of the world that it to come. 


FAITH IN TEE MAKING 


by Harry C. Meserve $.25 


A product of the group thinking of a college seminar, this is 
youth’s fresh realistic examination of those critical areas in 
liberal religion which need strengthening if liberal religion is to 
withstand the onslaughts of contemporary emotional reviv- 
alism, bigotry and ignorance. It offers a faith forged out of 
personal experiences of daily living—a faith to be kept open 
to constant revision, improvement and _ experimentation. 


First in the Beacon Reference Series 


THE MEANING OF HUMANISM 


by Curtis W. Reese $1.00 


The underlying assumptions of Humanism are stated with 
frankness and clarity; and the program of Humanism is shown 
to be in accord with the aspirations of democracy, the trends 
of modern times, and the possibility of the technological 
mastery of the earth’s resources for human purposes. Beyond 
the present gloom the author sees the shining towers of a new 
world! 


HUMANISM STATES ITS CASE 


by Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer $1.00 


Dr. Auer, Professor of Church History in Harvard Divinity 
School, and Professor in the Tufts College School of Religion, 
presents in this book. the purpose of Humanism within the 
general field of theology. Each chapter represents a lecture 
in the Lowell Series given at King’s Chapel in Boston. 


(Paper-bound) 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE STREET 
(Publication date—Early fall) 


by Dr. R. D. Manwell 2nd Sophia Ly Fahs 


This book is being written especially for young people. Each 
chapter presents the history of religious denomination, Prot- 
estantism, Catholicism and Judaism. It is to be illustrated 
with pictures of the country’s most beautiful churches. 


JESUS: THE CARPENTER’S SON 


by Sophia Lyon Fahs $2.00 


“Valuable for parents and teachers who prefer the reality of a 
living Jesus to the controversial theologically constructed 
Christ. . . The story begins with Jesus in a group of young 
patriots, sons of guerilla fighters, and gives a portrayal of the 
social situation in Nazareth which modern biblical research has 
made meaningful.” 

Dr. Ernest J. Chave 

University of Chicago Divinity School 
Illustrations by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 
Teacher’s Guide $.85 


MOSES: EGYPTIAN PRINCE, NOMAD 
SHEIKH, LAWGIVER 


by John W. Flight $1.75 


Here is something different from the general run of rewritten 
Bible stories for boys and girls—a book authentic and informa- 
tive without being dry and academic. It is a dramatic and 
convincing narrative of an enslaved people led toward nation- 
hood by a virile and unforgettable leader. 

Generously illustrated by photographs and drawings by Doro- 
thy Bayley. 

Teacher’s Guide, by Edna L. Acheson $.60 


SUGGESTION FOR ACTIVITIES OF 
NURSERY GROUPS 


by Margaret L. Price and Dorothy Tilden Spoerl $.50 


This little book is the teacher’s guide for the Beacon Press 
books MARTIN AND JUDY Volumes I and II. It has 
recently been revised by Miss Price and Mrs. Spoerl and given 
carefully worked out plans for presenting to the class of little 
folks the stories in these two volumes. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me the books checked below: 


{ } THE FAITH OF AN UNREPENTANT 
LIBERAL $1.25 
{ } FAITH IN THE MAKING 25 
{ } THE MEANING OF HUMANISM 1.00 
{ }] HUMANISM STATES ITS CASE 1.00 
{ ] JESUS: THE CARPENTER’S SON 2.00 
Lut Teacher's Guide 85 
[ } MOSES $1.75 
Vag Teacher’s Guide 60 
{ } SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTIVITIES OF 
NURSERY GROUPS 50 


me, 


SRR etree bill check enclosed. 
Please send me a copy of the Beacon Press Catalogue 


Name 
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Dr. Walter H. Macpherson 


DR. MACPHERSON’S PEOPLE 
CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY OF 
THEIR MINISTER, DEAN OF 
MIDWEST UNIVERSALIST, 
MINISTERS 


In spite of the Illinois “corn weather,” 
hot and humid, hundreds of Joliet peo- 
ple turned out to honor Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, Sunday afternoon, June 16. 
The occasion marked the fortieth anni- 
versary of Dr. Macpherson’s ordination 
to the Christian ministry and the thirty- 
ninth anniversary of his ministry in the 
Universalist Church. Members of the 
city ministerial association and laymen 
from many churches were present. 

Members of the church and friends 
brought the celebration to a climax by 
presenting their veteran minister with 
a new automobile. 

Of Dr. Macpherson, the Joliet Herald- 
News said: 

“Born in Delaware, Ontario, Canada, 
Sept. 27, 1877, Dr. Macpherson received 
the L.H.D. degree from Lombard Col- 
lege in 1927, Tufts College awarded him 
the S.T.D. degree in 1936. 

The veteran Joliet minister began his 
career at the People’s Congregational 
church, Chicago, in 1903. He became 
assistant minister of St. Paul’s church, 
Chicago, in 1907, and served there until 
he was called to the Universalist pulpit 
here in 1911. In 1910, he founded and 
directed the Kenmore Play school, Chi- 
cago. 

“Now President. of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention of Michigan. In his 
served as president of the Universalist 
Church of America from 1935 to 1939 
and was a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the [Universalist Church of 
America from 1928 to 1935. He is on 
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the executive committee of the Oxford 
(England) conference of the Interna- 
tional Association for Religious Free- 
dom. 

“During World War I, the Jolietan 
served as regional director of the war 
department commission on _ training 
camp activities from 1917 to 1919. 

“The diversity of Dr. Macpherson’s 
interests is indicated by the fact that 
he is a member of the Joliet Artists 
league, the National Farm Chemurgic 
council and the Joliet Rotary club. He 
is past president of Rotary. 

“He is the author of a number of 


poems, now being compiled in book 
form. His hobby is landscape painting. 


“Dr. Macpherson has traveled exten- 
sively, both in the United States and 
abroad. He is a lecturer of national 
note, having spoken before women’s 
clubs, college groups, high school stu- 
dents and civic organizations in many 
cities. 

“Combining keen wit with a forceful 
delivery, backed by penetrating analytic 
powers, he nearly always keys his mes- 
sage to matters of current interest. He 
has a wide knowledge of literature in 
both the general and religious fields, 
and he keeps abreast also of trends in 
modern writing. One of his favorite 
sources is Walt Whitman. 

“Dr. Macpherson is a trustee of Lom- 
bard-Meadville’ Theological school of 
the University of Chicago, and he has 
retained an active interest in the prob- 
lems of education over the years. 

Dr. and Mrs. Macpherson reside at 
621 West Marion Street.” 


A MONEY-RAISING SCHEME 


All eroups are concerned with the 
budget and with ways to meet . it. 
Some choose the stewardship plan and 
each member stands responsible for such 
This plan, sen- 
slowly gaining 


portion as she is able. 
sible and right, is 
ground. 

But to groups where the 
ments are large and extra financial ac- 


commit- 


tivity is necessary, may we commend 
the magazine subscription plan as con- 
ducted by The Open Road Subscription 
Service, 729 Boylston street, Boston, 
16, Massachusetts. By this method 
considerable return comes into a church 
just through capitalizing on the mag- 
azine subscriptions of the members— 
with little or no outside publicity. Re- 
turns range from twenty-five cents per 
subscription to $3.00 (Fortune) and 
the list offered is a representative one. 
If interested, write direct to the above 
address for further information. 


. chusetts. 


Dr. Emmons 


The Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
former Vice-President of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America and 
now Minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Orange, Massa- 
On June 4, Mr. Emmons 
was elected President of the newly 
formed Millers River Council of 
Churches. 


= 
NTL 
ESTABLISHED 1912 


7 W:36 SF NEW YORK 18, N'Y 


WANTED 

Young man for Minister of Edu- 
cation, Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Lansing, Michigan. Mem- 
bership 1,450, liberal and progres- 
sive. Church School 500. Active 
youth program. Attractive salary. 
Building expansion under way. 
ROBERT M. BARTLETT, Minister 


ORDER your summer meditations 
REFRESHMENT FOR THE SPIRIT 
Single copies 10 cents; 1 to 


now. 
10, 7 cents; 10 to 99, 634 cents; 100 
to 500, 6 cents; 500 up, 5% cents. 
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Our Library Desk 


“Curist AND Man’s Diemma.” By 
George A. Buttrick. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press.) 


In an interesting foreword, Dr. But- 
trick tells us that his book was written 
at his summer home in Michigan and 
that it “simmered” for three years. 
Then, it was brought to a quick con- 
clusion by that apocalyptic event—the 
atom bomb. After so long a period of 
simmering, one would expect the 
finished product to be rather tender. 
Instead, I found it to be the most 
unyielding and arbitrary of the many 
books which have come from Dr. But- 
trick’s pen. 


This comment is made with a sense 
of personal regret. To me, George 
Buttrick is a prince among preachers. 
I have read every one of his books with 
profit. His work on “Prayer” was 
consumed with a hungry eagerness. 
But, as I read his latest book, a new 
and different Buttrick seemed to be 
emerging. In place of the old-time 
winsomeness, there appeared a “take 
it or leave it” attitude,—a sense of 
urgency, yes, but galvanized by a re- 
curring dogmatism. 


There is nothing new in the theology 
of this book. The central theme fol- 
lows this pattern: We are ignorant, 
but dimly aware of our ignorance. 
Therein is our dilemma. We _ are 
wicked .... yet we can not save our- 


selves. We are mortal, and are loathe 
to admit it. We can not save our- 
selves. Christ saves us, and we are 


saved only by our trust in him.” What 
is this but the old dogma of original 
sin in modern dress? 


In the brief space of a review there 
is no opportunity to explore adequately 
the weakness of this dogma. Hence, 
we must be content here with but one 
observation. To maintain that we are 
powerless to save ourselves, seems to 
be only a half-truth . . . even as the 
author, perhaps unwittingly, admits. 
For, as he insists, there must be a 
response from man to God’s “unspeak- 
able gift” in Christ—a response through 
faith, prayer and good works. At 
least to that extent, man contributes 
to his own salvation. Otherwise the 
nerve of moral and spiritual aspiration 
SGU 


Viewing the world as it is, there will 
be many who will conclude that man’s 
dilemma lies not so much in_ his 
ignorance, or knowledge thereof, as in 
his willfullness and insensate greed. 
Obviously, we must have faith in man’s 
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increase in wisdom, justice and com- 
passion. Otherwise, his efforts to build 
a better world are meaningless. And 
the Christian witness is that God is 
back of him and with him in all of 
this endeavor. 

Dr. Buttrick appears at his best in 
those chapters which deal with the 
weaknesses and falsities imherent in 
our education, ‘science and _ business 
standards. Here his insight is pene- 
trating and his judgments seem emi- 
nently fair. 

Educators, leaders of business and 
industry, clergymen, politicians and _ so- 
called statesmen should read this book 
with care. The author's searching 
analysis of the tensions of our time is 
bound to stir our thinking and perhaps 
force us to analyze our own conclu- 
sions. Any book that can do that has 
proved its worth. 


Fiusworta C. Reamon 


e 
Once Tuere Was A Littte Bory. By 
Dorothy Kunhardt, illustrated by 
Helen Sewell. New York, The 


Viking Press, 1946. 


In this book Dorothy Kunhardt has 
done what many of us have been 
looking for; written a story of Jesus, 
true in spirit and background, but 
imaginary in detail, which may serve 
as an introduction to Jesus for the 
primary or even the kindergarten child. 
It is a book that I think will satisfy 
those who think we should have “more 
biblical material,” and those of us who 
think these children, too young for 
it. Only one incident of the book is 
from the Bible, and that is the story 
of Jesus’ birth which is the last story 
in the book. Of its nature and treat- 
ment, we will speak later. 

The book is written with the device 
of “stories within a story,” Jesus. sit- 
ting on the roof of his home in 
Nazareth on his fifth birthday, while 
Mary tells him stories about himself 
and his activities. She tells how he 
helped with his young brothers at their 
play; how he worked in the carpenter 
shop and tried again when his hand 
slipped the first time he held the board 
for Joseph to bore; she tells how he 
went to the market with Joseph and 
watched the farmer sow his fields; how 
he went out into the fields with the 
shepherd and helped care for the sheep. 
Finally, she tells the story of his birth. 

There is no mention in the book of 
what Jesus finally became. We find him 


wondering if perhaps he will be a 
shepherd, perhaps a carpenter. There 
is no suggestion that he is a little boy 
different from other little boys. But 
there is a wealth of detail about homes 
in Bible days, about Jesus and the 
things he as a boy of that day did, 
about their customs and their ways. 
It is beautifully told, with details that 
are sure to catch the interest and fire 
the imagination of a small child. 
Dorothy Kunhardt -knows pre-school 
children and this knowledge shows in 
every line she has written. Her Jesus 
at five acts, feels, talks like a five year 
old. One could wish she more often 
said “mother,” or “Mary,” instead of 
rather clumsily referring to her always 
(or almost always) as “Jesus’ mother,” 
and one could wish that Mary didn’t 
quite so often add such adjectives as, 
dear, when speaking to Jesus, “Jesus, 
dear,” “all right, dear,” but most 
children of this age are used to such 
terms. 


Some will not wish to use the Christ-— 
mas story with young children, yet to 
me it seems that the treatment in this 
book is so very fine that it should be 
used. Children are going to become 
acquainted in church, in school, in the 
neighborhood with the Christmas story. 
Here is a version never at variance with 
our basic philosophy. In clear and 
simple, sometimes glowing prose, the 
story of the birth of Jesus is told. 
Jesus himself asks the questions 
children would want to ask. “Why did 
they give me presents, Mother?” And 
after her answer, “I wasn’t a king at 
all, was I?” And finally, after the 
story of the wisemen, and the shepherds 
(but not the angels) he says again, 
“That’s funny—everybody thinking I 
was—a king!” And Mary answers: 

“A king can mean someone 
who is good at helping other 
people. If he has enough love 

heart, then. inside his 
heart can be the kingdom of 
Heaven. You'll understand about 
that later, Jesus, dear.” 


in his 


The illustrations are lovely, large and 
clear, in fine rich colors, with a very 
human Mary, a very human Jesus, a 
very human Joseph. Yet there is a 


spiritual quality in them that the 
child should grasp even though he 
doesn’t intellectually see it. The Vik- 


ing Press has made a real contribution 
to religious education in a field where 
there is almost no material available. 


Dorotrny Trupen Sporrn 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


ANNUAL FLAG DAY AT THE 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
RESUMED 


The annual Flag Day exercises held at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Memorial, 
North Oxford, Massachusetts, tem- 
porarily suspended during the war years, 
were resumed this year in-what proved 
to be one of the most delightful of these 
occasions: It not only marked the 
*twenty-fifth anniversary of the purchase 
“of the Birthplace by The Association of 
Universalist Women, but the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the discovery of in- 
sulin. 

The day was perfect, and the dili- 
gence of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall of Malden, 
“Massachusetts, in securing workmen to 
complete the painting of the buildings, 

and of the Committee itself which, in a 
three-day “work spell” put the out-of- 
door furniture, the cabins and the Ad- 
ministration Building in readiness, was 
amply rewarded in he many expressions 
of satisfaction which were heard as the 
guests walked over the broad lawns and 
inspected the property. 


The beautiful stained glass medallion 


of Clara Barton, which was sent to The 
Association of Universalist Women by 
the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelpbia, Pennsylvania, was hung in 
the Birthplace and on exhibition. The 
medallion was designed by the famous 
Henry Lee Willet, and given by the de- 
signer to Mr. Gehr when it was not 
used in one of the windows in his 
church. 
—- About 300 people were in attendance 
from Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. The guest from the 
‘farthest away was Mrs. Bernardine 
_ Boyd, President of the Women’s Union 
of the, United Liberal Church, of St. 
- Petersburg, Florida. ; 
The program of the morning opened 
promptly at eleven o'clock with Mrs. 
_ Springall presiding. The invocation was 
given by the Rev. Arthur M. Soule of 
“Marlboro, Massachusetts, minister of 
‘the First Universalist Church of that 
City. Greetings from The Association 
of Universalist Women were brought by 
Miss Ida M. Folsom, Executive Direc- 
tor. The address of the day was given 
by famed diabetic specialist Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin, of the George F. Baker Clinic 
of the New England Deaconess Hos- 
pital of Boston, whose co-operation and 
inierest has made possible at the Birth- 
place the unique Camp for diabetic 
girls—the first of its kind in this coun- 
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iry. or in the world. He spoke on Dia- 
betes in Massachusetts and prefaced his 
remarks by referring to his own _per- 
sonal recollections of Clara Barton and 
of his praise of Universalist women for 
being pioneers in this field for work 
among children . Mrs. Charles H. Mon- 
bleau, a talented soloist, rendered a very 
fitting selection, Thanks be to God, by 
Stanley Dickson. The benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Norwich, Connecticut. 

The afternoon program was an unique 
one, being a pageant written by Mrs. 
William Taft of Oxford, Massachusetts, 
and presented by the Clara Barton 
Chapter, No. 63, Order of Eastern Star, 
Oxford, Massachusetts. The cast of 37 
included a great grandniece and a grand- 
niece of Clara Barton. Mrs. May Ol- 
ney White, the great grandniece, wore 
the dress purchased by Clara Barton to 
wear on a visit to her friend, the Grand 
Duchess Louise of Baden Baden. Mrs. 
Margaret Emaneulson also wore a dress 
which had belonged to Miss Barton. 
Grateful appreciation is extended to this 
large cast of people who so generously 
devoted their services for this occasion. 

The word “Memorial,” when attached 
to a building, invariably conveys some- 
thing of a backward glance, but those 
visiting the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Memorial must have been impressed, 
as I always am, when visiting there, 
that the end and aim of The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women in its work 
at the Birthplace, is not to exploit a 
distinguished past, but to remember it 
as a challenge for*the present. Uni- 
versalist women may be assured that 
their work for the Camp for Diabetic 
Girls is in the true tradition of the great 
humanitarian, Clara Barton, 


Mes 


A GRATEFUL 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


For several years, the heavy respon- 
sibility of getting The Bulletin ready 
for the post office has fallen upon Mrs. 
Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts. No recognition of this sig- 
nificant service, beyond the bimonthly 
announcement in The Bulletin’s indicia, 
has been made. 

At this time it is altogether fitting 
that The Association of Universalist 
Women should express to her its grate- 
ful thanks for an untiring, unspectacu- 
lar service, so faithfully carried out 
that it has been accepted without 
thought of its import. 

The best wishes of ten thousand Uni- 
versalist women will follow Mrs. Lob- 
dell to her new home. ; 


ONE OF OUR NEW 
ASSOCIATIONS 


An Association of Universalist Wo- 
men was organized at Red Hill, North 
Carolina, on August 15, 1945, which 
grew to twenty-six members by April 
of 1946. At one meeting the member- 
ship was doubled. 

Their program has included a study 
of the interdenominational missionary 
books, a study of the denominational 
projects and their needs, and the Dedi- 
cation Day service. 

This new greup, which has never 
participated in the larger program be- 
fore, sent, through Mrs. Lillie Belle 
Brummitt, a contribution of twenty- 
five dollars to be entered in the pledg- 
ing service at the biennial convention 
at Akron, Ohio. Another of their 
year’s gifts was for the Building Fund 
for the new Community Center at Red 
Hill, which is proposed for the near fu- 
ture. 


National Treasurer of A. U. W. 


Friends of our national A.U.W. treas- 
urer, the former Lillian C. Dunn, will 
be interested to learn of her recent 
marriage to Josiah Harrison Cutting, 
which took place in Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts, on June 8. Mrs. Cutting will 
be at home after July 1, at 42 Hopkins 
Street, Wakefield. State and_ local 
treasurers having business communica- 
tions with the national A.U.W. treas- 
urer should take note of the change i. 
name. 
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Church Schools and Religious Eaucation 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 3. 


Last year’s faculty including this years Dean Kapp 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Ferry Beach, Maine 


July 27-Aug. 3. 1946 


DEAN: REV. MAX A. KAPP, D. D. 


MORNING 
Chapel 


Class Period 1. The Hebrew Prophets 
2. Universalism Today 


Study Period 


Class Period 1. 
Family Life 


\ 


1946 Model 


3. Working with Junior Highs 


4. Learning How to Teach 


LATE 
AFTERNOON 


“On Beginning from Within” 


Class for Primary Children 
The Church Educates for 


Dr. Kapp 


Dr. Eric I. Lowenthal 
Dr. Kapp 


Miss Margaret Winchester 


Dr. Blanche Carrier 


2. Church School Superintendent 


Miss Winchester 
Miss Mary Milner 
Miss Sally Chesser 


—on the beach (Monday through 


Thursday) Informal Discussions 
on current trends in religion and 


religious education. 


EVENING The Gospel in Hymns 


SUNDAY, JULY 28 
AT FERRY BEACH 


This year it will be possible again for 
persons in Maine and New Hampshire 
to drive to Ferry Beach for a day’s 
outing. We hope many, eager to share 
in an institute program but unable to 
spend a full week there, will make their 
plans now for July 28. 

The Secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, Rev. Walter E. Kelli- 
son, assures us that all who notify him 
(address The Quillen, Saco, Me.) by 
July 25 of their coming, may have one 
o'clock dinner, also 6 o’clock supper 
there. 


On this Sunday, the service in the 
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Faculty Leaders 
Prof. Albert E. Bailey 


grove (11 a.m.) will be in charge of Dr. 
Max A. Kapp, dean of the Religious 
Education Institute, with Rev. Horton 
Colbert of Rochester, Minnesota, as 
preacher. The afternoon will be free 
for enjoying the out-of-doors with a 
possible conference in the grove for those 
desiring it, 

At 7 p. m., the first period of Prof. 
Albert E. Bailey’s course on “The Gos- 
pel in Hymns” will be held. All visi- 
tors are invited to this, also to the 8 
o'clock program which follows when 
Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Haverhill will 
speak on “A Chaplain Sees China” and 
will show kodachrome pictures taken 
by him last year. The day will end with 
the Friendship Circle on the beach. 


THEY’VE BEEN THERE: 
THEY KNOW 


Last summer I attended Religious 
Education Week at Ferry Beach and 
there, I found Christian Fellowship and 
friendliness going hand in hand with 
practical, workable, religious instruc- 
tion. To these, binding all more closely 
together, come moments which are di- 
vinely inspiring. A church sending dele- 
gates to this institute benefits by having 
them return dedicated anew to the tasks 
ci the coming year. 


Wr114am W. Taytor, 
Teacher, Concord, N. H. 


Meeting the leaders in our religious 
education work informally and attend- 
ing their classes, along with others, who 
are also doing church school work, cre- 
ates a fine feeling of fellowship, giving 
one information and experiences beyond 
measure to share with the church school 
at home. 

Irma W. WInsLow, 
Superintendent, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Most Universalist churches desper- 
ately need trained, competent, local 
leadership. Universalism will not be the 
answer unless we reach our youth. Ferry 
Beach helps us do just that. It is the 
equivalent in practical training of ‘any 
college education course. It is a “must” 
for every worker in our church schools. 


CHARLES VICKERY, 
Minister, Swampscott, Mass. 


INTRODUCING 
DR. ERIC I. LOWENTHAL 


Dr. and Mrs. Eric I. Lowenthal of 
Leominster, Mass., and their two chil- 
dren, will be part of the Ferry Beach 
family during the Religious Education 
Institute. 


Dr. Lowenthal, born in Hamburg, 
Germany, received his university train- 
ing in Marburg, Freiburg and Berlin. For 
a time he was Professor of Philosophy 
at the Rabbiner Seminar, and _ later, 
Rabbi of one of the largest congregations 
in Berlin. He entered the United States 
from Switzerland in 1939. Since then he 
has lectured at Smith and Mt. Holyoke 
Colleges and many other educational in- 
suitutions. Dr. Lowenthal is at present 
Rabbi of one of the largest congregations 
in Leominster, Mass. He will teach a 
course on The Hebrew Prophets, July 
g7-Aug. 8. 
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‘SUMMER SERVICES, 1946 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


ambridge—open during July. 
loucester—open all summer, 
Gloucester-Annisquam—open all. sum- 
mer. “a 
ockport—open all summer. 

eymouth, First—open during July. 
eymouth, North—open through July 
14—closed after that until September 
8. 

Weymouth, South—open during July— 
closed after July until September 8. 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 
OPEN FOR UNION SERVICES 


Danvers—August 18 and August 25 in 
_ Universalist Church with Methodist 
miriister preaching. 

Foxboro—closed June 29 and reopens 
August 4—Congregational Church in- 
vited to worship with them during 

_ August. 

Haverhill—open during July—union 
services in First Congregational 
Church during August and first Sun- 
day in September. 

Medford—open during July. 

Melrose—August 11 in Universalist 

~ Church—church closes June 23 until 
September 8th with the exception of 
this one Sunday for union services. 

Salem—participating in union services 
—Universalist Church open for these 
services August 25th and September 
Ist. 

Swampscott — participating in union 
services with Methodist Church— 
services in Universalist Church during 
August. 

Wakefield — Universalist Church open 
for uniofi services July 29 (Methodist 
minister preaching) and August 4 

(Universalist minister preaching) 


ANNOUNCING 


The Initial Appearance of Our NEW- 
EST STAR Elizabeth, Ernest and Com- 
pany Present JANE ELIZABETH 
MARBLE in HER WORLD PRE- 
MIERE at Goddard Hospital, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 8:42 A. M. June 16, 1946. 
8 lbs. 13% oz. 


CORNELIUS GREENWAY CHOSEN 
‘GRAND CHAPLAIN OF NEW 
YORK STATE KNIGHT TEMPLARS 


Dr. Cornelius Greenway, minister of 
Al! Souls Universalist Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York, has been appointed 
Grand Chaplain of the Knights Templar 
of New York State. On Sunday, June 
10, All Souls Church was host to the 
132rd Grand Conclave of the Knights. 
Dr. Greenway preached the. sermon. 
Over five hundred Knights Templar in 
full uniform attended this service. Some 
three hundred other worshipers were 
present. 
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“RESPECT PEOPLE AS 
INDIVIDUALS,” SAYS CATHOLIC 


PRIEST AT BROTHERHOOD 
DINNER 


The Cross of Jesus and the Star of 
David literally shared the limelight at 
the Annual Brotherhood Dinter of the 
Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, Monday evening, 
May 27. The symbolic meaning of the 
occasion was dramatized in a beautiful 
and moving pageant presented to the 
audience of more than one thousand 
people assembled in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler, Boston. 


The pageant presented the story of 
Hymie Epstein, Mike Callahan and 
Richard Smith, emphasizing through the 
loudspeaker in the darkened room the 
principles of tolerance for which they 


had died. The Lord’s Prayer followed. 


Three men were cited by the organ- 
ization for outstanding service to hu- 
manity. These were Bernard M. 
Baruch, elder statesman now serving on 
the United Nations Atomic Commis- 
sion, General Carl A. Spaatz, and 
Father Joseph T. O’Callahan, former 
Chaplain on the aircraft carrier Frank- 
lin. 

In a brief informal address following 
his citation, this charming young Irish 


priest captured his audience. He said 
in part: 
“T am emotionally upset .... There 


are boys who died in my arms, saying 
phrase by phrase the Lord’s Prayer as 
you have heard it.” 


He told of the heroic action aboard 
the carrier Franklin, and declared: 

“T was not killed that day, but it 
may be that I can help the Epsteins 
and Callahans and Smiths by helping 
others who are living to catch some- 
thing of the spirit in which they died.” 

“Familiarity with an individual” pre- 


vents unfairness. You know each 
other well enough so you don’t suspect 
one another. It’s not that way 


throughout the country or the world, 
unfortunately. 

“What this nation needs is a_prin- 
ciple of unity. In the war, we had a 
principle imposed on us from without. 
We were fighting one and the same 
enemy. In peacetime, the principle 
must come from within. And it will, 
if we realize we are all individuals, 
children of God.” 

Mr. Victor A. Friend, prominent 
Universalist layman and Chairman of 
the Massachusetts Committee of Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews, presided at 
the dinner. Mr. Friend read a message 
from Governor Tobin who was unable 
to be present in person. Mr. Friend in- 
troduced the toastmaster of the evening, 
Mr. Oscar W. Hausserman. 

Tue Curistran Leaver believes that 
citations of appreciation from the 


greater Boston community and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts are due to 
Mr. Ben G. Shapiro, Mr. Ralph East- 
man, and Victor A. Friend, who year 
in and year out carry the load of this 
excellent organization, which makes it 
its business to keep all segments of the 
community reminded of their duty to 
live together in the spirit of positive 
goodwill. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH, 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY, CALIF., 
HOLD GET-TOGETHER 

The People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, California, held a Southern 
California “get-together” Sunday after- 
noon, June 2, to give the Universalists 
an opportunity to visit the new home of 
the church and to let the local people 
hear the other ministers and meet 
friends from the other churches. 

Dr. George Cross Baner of Santa 
Paula, Chaplain Arnold Simonson of 
Riverside and Dr. Clare Blauvelt of 
Pasadena, were the speakers. They 
pressed the importance of Universalism 
to the changing needs of the times. 

The Los Angeles Church was also 
represented. Dr. Sheldon Shepard, 
Minister of the People’s Church, pre- 
sided. The Women’s Association served 
refreshments. 

A similar get-together of Unitarians 
had been held recently. The People’s 
Church is affiliated with both denomina- 
tions and endeavors to participate fully 
in activities of both. 


REGARDING THE 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 

The subscription price of the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education 
has advanced from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
year. A two-year subscription is $3.00. 
Send renewal or new subscriptions to 
the Universalist Publishing House. 


THOUGHTS OF GOD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

The summer issue of this seasonal 
booklet of readings includes _ stories, 
poems, prayers, songs, pictures—an ex- 
cellent collection for use while on vaca- 
tion or at home. Single copies fifteen 


cents. Order of Universalist Publishing 

House. 

Notices 

MASSACHUSETTS 

FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Ordination of Keith C. Munson and 


George Linwood Niles, authorized, June 3, 
1946. 
Cart A. Hampen, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
April 25, 1946—Donald K. Evans re- 
ceived on transfer from Illinois Committee. 
Sranutey C. Sra, Secy. 
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The Universalist Publishing House presents a new 
JOHN MURRAY CALENDAR for 1947 
$1.00 


The pictures are well done and can be cut out, mounted and framed. 


There are pictures of Universalist churches, together with some of our activities and beautiful 
scenic pictures. 


Groups may sell these calendars for profit. 
Inquire if interested. 


—--- FF 


Please use the tear off blank 


\ 
| ' 
: Please send)... oi: wai oR oR . Calendars . 
Sendtawac. comes Havel nc 5S eee or ee cee 
The UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE : ae ! 
Patty ee ee : = kom tones REA At se IA eee 
l Enclosed find check .... money order .... 
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IFERRY BEACH PARK 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The tenth annual meeting of-the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated 1936) will be held at 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, 
August 7, at 7:15 p. m., for the receiving of 
reports, the election of officers and one 
director for three years, and the transaction 
of any other business that, may legally come 


before it. 


- After June 24, the clerk of the corporation 
will furnish a ballot with the slate of the 
nominating committee “to any member en- 
titled to vote on request any time up to the 
business of election at the annual meeting.” 
Members not expecting to attend the meet- 
ing “may secure a ballot from the deputy 
clerk, Rev. Walter E. Kellison. The Quillen, 
Saco, Maine. 


STAFF MEMBERS GIVE 
SHOWER FOR EDITH CLEAVER 


» A shower was held for Edith M. 
Cleaver, of Malden, Mass., at the home 
of Diane Ridgway, Malden, on Wednes- 
day, June 5. The bride-to-be received 
an array of useful gifts with which to 
start housekeeping after her marriage 
on June 30 to Edward F. Fenton, Jr., 
‘of Medford. : 


Persons attending were Mrs. George 
Cleaver, Florence Cleaver, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Fenton, Edith Fenton, Mrs. David 
Hooton and Alice Hooton, relatives of 
the bride. 


Also present were Margaret Winches- 
‘ter, Susan, M. Andrews, Gladys Cold- 
well, June Burns, Esther A. Richardson, 
Dorothy Thomas, Dora J. Brown, Mrs. 
Edward Shinn, Leona Haskins, Alice E. 
Dorr and Priscilla Pettingill, all mem- 
bers of the staff of Universalist Head- 
quarters, Boston, where Miss Cleaver 
is employed. 


Miss Cleaver received gifts from 
Elizabeth Starr, Betty Coates, Mrs. 
Lillian Cutting, Alice Lowe, Mrs. Janet 
‘Stover, Ida M. Folsom, Mrs. J. Edward 
Hooton and Florence Hooton, all whom 
‘were unable to be present. 


4 
After the gifts were opened and dis- 
‘played, refreshments were served by the 
hostesses, Diane Richway and Priscilla 
Pettingill. 


“PERSONAL 


Miss Elsie McPhee, teacher at the 
Lincoln Junior High School, Medford, 
was the recipient of a shower of many 
useful kitchen articles given to her by 
members of Table No. 4 at Ferry Beach 
‘Institute. 

Mrs. Gladys Wolley of 62 Clewley 
Road, West Medford, was hostess of the 
affair for Miss McPhee who is to be 
married shortly after school closes. 
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CHRISTENINGS 

Reported since Easter, 1946.00.00... 61 
Sia CenOT Ea Cone ene men 4 
Canton Vissi ee 5 
Eby Get teed VI ais cee ee een Se ye A 


Horta wlaings Ne Yopee eh weg cate c3 od. 4 


Pramingham), “Mass, .cc0e3.fsese-<0 1 
Wialdanks Miscae p.barnch.- ke anne Lees 18 
IMeriden.< Conn 2) 4c. meee 3 
Middleportyc Nee suket cent k oF aA 4 
Middletown wNae eu eee eee ee 292 
Monson wi ASs-qhncen: eee 5 
INorways Maines .0.. mene 8 
Oranges Mass See. tacsy ee tee 6 
JReTUTTUROROL, WTERTNE | oscconcsscoseossttneharcan coos 3 
Pou PS we A Sseye cece ane cen be 9 
WWSISA Us Vise breccia 5 
Veellesiey, Wells, IViass.42.....a 7 stein. 10 
Wioonsockets Rape eens 16 
Total (cts eke, eee 188 
NEW MEMBERS 
Reported since Easter, 1946 ............ 413 
Brdgeportss Goune o:ace: cere eee: 4 
Horts PlainieN SYS sce oe es 6 
Pramiughanys Mass. iy. sce eres 1 
Melrose’ AV Lassies cree tee 13 
Menden?: Conniy.4..6 2 ee eee 4. 
IMiddleportimNem\ ea oe eee eee 4 
Wirddletowne New Yee eee eee 18 
IMiGnsOn a \Vlasstae eae eee 9 
Oranges Masses etic terete 4 
SOCK TOM ae Dlliger eek es oe eee eee oe 4 
Wellesley Fells, Mass. ...............2::00++ 51 
Worcester. assis. cert ws eee 8 
fos TU Voge Oh Oe, Cape rE ti es CRESTOR) 


LEINING BREAKS NECK 
CRGANIZING CHURCH SCHOOL 


For many months, Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, New York State Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches, has been trying 
to organize a Church School at Cicero, 
N. Y. He was busy at this task on 
Sunday morning, June 2, when he lost 
his footing on a stairway and fell 
heavily, striking his right shoulder. The 
bone between the shoulder and collar- 
bone was fractured. 


The accident occurred between the 
Church School hour and Morning Wor- 
ship. With characteristic grit, Dr. 
Leining conducted the worship service 
and preached a good “one-armed” ser- 
mon. Thereafter, he was brought home 
by a member of the Board of Trustees. 
On the previous night, Leining had 
driven to Brooklyn, Penna., to speak 
before the banquet of our Pennsylvania 
State Convention—returning that same 
night through rain and fog. 


Believe-it-or-not Ripley should be 
told that here is a clergyman who lit- 
erally “broke” his neck to carry on his 
work. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


ATLANTA UNIVERSALISTS 
WIN HONORS 

Mr. and Mrs. Ransom P. Gardner, 
who’ joined the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Atlanta under Dr. Bosworth, 
graduated in the same class of the John 
Marshall Law School with LLB de- 
grees. Mrs. Gardner was valedictorian 
in a class of thirty-five. Unusual credit 
is due these two people, for under ex- 
treme difficulties, they have worked 
long and hard for this coveted goal. 
The Leader sends congratulations and 
best wishes. 


FORTY-TWO YEARS A CHURCH 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 

On Sunday, June 16, the members of 
the North Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
Universalist Church expressed their ap- 
preciation of the long and faithful serv- 
ice of Mrs. Edwin Sampson by present- 
ing her with a purse of over one. hun- 
dred dollars. Mrs. Sampson has been 
Church School Superintendent for forty- 
two years. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


nie 
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News of Churches and Church People 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Dr. Harry Reiff 


Flags of many nations will again be 
waving in the ocean breezes at Ferry 
Beach on Saturday, August 10, when 
the Institute of International Relations 
opens with the annual Get-Acquainted 
party. Never before has there been 
such need for a clear understanding of 
the problems facing the United States 
and the United Nations, and the In- 
stitute is arranged to give ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion as well as for lec- 
tures by experts in their fields. 

Dr. Harry Reiff, an advisor of the 
State Department at the London meet- 
ings of the United Nations, and formerly 
Professor of International Law at St. 
Lawrence, will give a course of five 
morning lectures on the development 
and the problems that were faced there, 
and those that remain to be solved in 
future meetings. Dr. Reiff was on our 
Institute faculty four years ago. 

Dr. Alfred C, Lane, Professor of geo- 
logy at Tufts and Harvard will give 
a course of lectures on the development 
of atomic energy, with special refer- 
ence to the international problems in- 
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volved in the control of the souces of 
uranium. 

Rev. Fred Harrison, of West Somer- 
ville, will review a number of the most 
recent books dealing, with international 
problems and the course of recent his- 
tory. 

Ann Postma will bring her stories of 
the London Conference, which organized 
the Fellowship of Democratic Youth, 
and of her later visits to Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, Germany and Holland. 

One of the chief attractions of the 
Institute is the Cracker Barrel session, 
without crackers, held on the Beach or 
in the Grove each afternoon, when the 
entire group shares in a_ free-for-all 
discussion of any problems that are of 
immediate interest. Dr. Augusta Sutton, 
long identified with the Institute, will 
share in these discussions, which gives 
assurance that they will be both vital 
and exciting. She was asked to give a 
course of lectures at the Institute, but 
is devoting her time to the Ferry Beach 
History this summer. 

Rev. Phillips Thayer, of Norwich, one 


of our returned army chaplains, who 
saw service in India, will give the ser- 
mon in the Grove on Sunday morning, 
August 11, and share in some of the 
discussions that follow. 


Rey. Emerson Schwenk will speak on 
some of the domestic problems that 
have a bearing upon the attitude of 
other nations toward the United States, 
always a fruitful source of discussion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Murphy will be 
in charge of social activities as they 
have been in several years recently, so 
we are assured of happy hours of play 
and recreation. 


We expect that Dwight and Stella 
Allen will again be on hand to help in 
many of the details of the Institute 
program, and that both of them will 
contribute the book reviews that have 
helped to an understanding of recent 
literature in this field. 


Plans have been made by the Ferry 
Beach Park Association for the care ol 
children during the Institute at a smal] 
daily or weekly charge, so that parents 
may be free to attend classes, lectures 
and discussions. 

The Institute will open Saturday 
evening, August 10, and close on Fri- 
day evening, August 16. In the eve. 
nings, there will be a variety of pro 
grams, moving pictures, popular lec 
tures, parties, and of course a Stun’ 
Night. In between times, there wil 
be ample leisure for rest and recreation 
for friendship and fun, 


A number of reservations have already 
been received, so those planning to at 
tend will do well to write at once t 
Rev. Walter Kellison, House Manager 
at the Quillen, Ferry Beach, Saco 
Maine. With the removal of all restric 
tions on travel and on registration a 
summer Institutes, we expect a large at 
tendance this year. As the Institute o 
International Relations follows imme 
diately after the close of the Institut 
of Churchmanship, many will find i 
convenient to remain over for this mos 
interesting week. The registration fee fo 
the Institute, in spite of an enlarge 
and enriched program remains at tw 
dollars. 


PERSONAL 
CUTTING-DUNN 


Mrs. George Horton Chase announce 
the marriage of her daughter Lillia 
Chase Dunn to Josiah Harrison Cuttin 
on Saturday, June 8, in Wakefield, Ma 
sachusetts. 
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Abingdon-Cokesbury Books 


TOGETHER 


BY THESE TWELVE MEN 


Frank C. Laubach Glenn Clark Starr Daily 

J. Rufus Moseley Walter H. Judd Abraham Vereide 
Rufus M. Jones John G. Magee Glenn Harding 
E. Stanley Jones Samuel M. Shoemaker Howard Thurman 


AN OUTSTANDING GUIDE FOR CHRISTIAN ACTION 


This significant book is the result of a new and inspired Christian fellowship of twelve outstanding reli- 
gious leaders “fused together into one united spirit.” They state their convictions on vital world issues, 
and speak as one in heralding a resurgence of spiritual life that can weld the varied peoples of the world 
into a brotherhood of Christ. | 


This volume deals with the basic 
problem of humanity. In the aware- 
hess of our ignorance, our wickedness, 
our mortality, yet our impotence to 
overcome them, lies the dilemma. Bril- 
liantly written, this volume cries out 
plainly and boldly against life’s fal- 
sities: False knowledge, false standards, 
false dreams. Four chapters probe the 
tensions of our congenital humanness 


THE GOSPEL 
IN CHRIST 
FOR TODAY 


and point the God given resolution in 
Christ. The remaining four examine 
the dominant manifestations of disease 


Deere nt net tenets” — by GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


remedy. 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE by ROY L. SMITH 


Series: Single copies 25c, any six (6) for $1.40, or the full set for $2.60. 


1. How Your Bible Grew Up. Introduction. 6. Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists. 
, 2. The Bible and the First World State (Amos, 7. Jewish Wit, Wisdom, and Worship, 
Hosea, Micah, Isaiah) 8. Paul Begins the New Testament. 
ae : p , erat 9. Paul Writes Scripture In Prison. 
says rluteancripeuses Under Dictators. 10. Three Letters and Five Tracts. 
4. Refugees Who Wrote Scripture. 11. The John Books. 
5. The First Jewish Bible. ; 12. Three Gospels and A History. 
Order from 
e e e e 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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BOOK CORNER 


We Have Tuis Ministry. Edited by 


John Oliver Nelson. Association 
Press. $1.50. 
A book on “Church Vocations for 


Men and Women,” with chapters con- 
tributed by various men and women 
representatives of the field about which 
they write. Never before has there been 
as comprehensive a treatment of the 
opportunities for Christian service in one 
book. Small, compact, concise, present- 


ing quite fairly and adequately the 
challenge, opportunities, and training 


required of eleven fields—Rural Church 
Ministry, Missionary, Director of Reli- 
gious Education, Church Social Worker, 
Minister to Students, College Teacher of 


Religion, Military Chaplain, Institu- 
tional Chaplain, Interdenominational 


Worker, and City Pastor. Every min- 
ister should have this book when think- 
ing with young people about aN 
fhen life work. 

The book is well edited and written. 
The chapter on the city pastor seems 
the weakest. A criticism is that, in most 
instances, the difficulties are not pre- 
sented; that is, only the pleasant aspects 
of a profession are mentioned. Young 
people need to know the difficulties as 
well as the good things. 


A. E. G. 


MELROSE HONORS 
THE REV. AND MRS. NICHOLS 

Recently, The Comrades, the active 
Men’s Organization, in the Melrose 
church, observed their twenty-fifth An- 
niversary, with a very happy celebra- 
tion. During the evening, im recogni- 
tion of his ten years as pastor of our 
church, a substantial purse was pre- 
sented Rev. and Mrs. Nichols, together 
with books, flowers and cards, expressing 
deep appreciation of their services. 

A Planning Council has been ap- 
pointed consisting of the Presidents of 
all Organizations. The outlook for a 
new year of progress is promising. 

Voting to decide the mind of the 
parish relative to the proposed merger 
of our church and the three local Con- 
gregational churches, which has been 
pending for a year, took place by ballot 
on June 4. The vote was definitely 
against merging. 

The Melrose patriotic organizations 
were guests on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing. Our church closes June 23, with a 
Communion Service. It participates 
during the summer months, in_ the 
Union Services sponsored by the various 
churches of our city. 


STAINED Gueee 
WINDOW 


ON “URITTAMORGrsioe 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 
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MEETING OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Members of the Women’s Association 
of the First Universalist Church, Med- 
ford, met on Wednesday, June 5, to 
make over and sew clothing for the 
war sufferers of Holland. 

At noon, Mrs. Roger Etz assisted by 
Mrs. Eva Seaburg, Mrs. Gertrude 
Palmer, Mrs. Maude Smith, and Miss 
Eleanor Duncan, served luncheon. 

The afternoon program started at 
two-thirty. Mrs. Lizzie Williams con- 
ducted the worship service on Prayer. 
Dr. Roger Etz reported on the Ten-Teu 
Program meeting which was held in the 
Wakefield Universalist Church on June 
2. Eleanor Duncan described present 
conditions in Holland as depicted by 
Carleton Fisher, the Universalist repre- 
sentative, who is now in that country. 

At the business meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 
1946-47; President, Mrs. Roger Etz; 
Vice-President, Miss Elsie McPhee; 
Secretary, Mrs. Ralph Beattie; Treas- 
urer, Miss Mary Ferguson; Study 
Group Leader, Mrs. Leander Corbin; 
Program Chairman, Mrs. Gladys Wol- 
ley. 

After adjournment of the meeting, a 
shower was given for Miss Elsie Mc- 
Phee who is to be married this month. 
Refreshments were served. 


MONSON GROWING 
UNDER MR. FARNSWORTH 

The First Universalist Church of 
Monson, Massachusetts, is experiencing 
a healthy growth under its minister, 
the Rev. William P. Farnsworth, who 
has just completed the first year of 
his pastorate. 

Thirteen new members were received 
into fellowship Palm Sunday. On chil- 
dren’s Day, five babies were christened. 

There has been a marked increase in 
church attendance throughout the year. 
The Easter attendance was the largest 
in the history of the church. 

Several special services have marked 
recent weeks. On Memorial Sunday the 
patriotic organizations of the commun- 
ity attended our church. On June 2 
we were host to Day Spring Lodge 
F, and A. M. 

During July and August, we will 
unite with the Congregationalist and 
Methodist churches for summer services. 


PERSONAL 

During the past six weeks, A. Edwin 
Grimes, our General Field Worker. has 
spoken to five classes at Tufts College 
School of Religion, taught at both the 
Youth Institute and ihe: Women’s Insti- 
tute at Shelter Neck, North Carolina. 
and visited Murray Grove, where prep- 
arations are being made to reopen this 
summer after a_ four 
closing. 


year enforced 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 


OPPORTUNITY 
for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 

Men and women accepted on equal terms. 

Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today fer 
information to 
DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
—————————————— == 
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THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to, the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 


veterans. 


ow 


EvuGenre Garrett BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


‘Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in training for the ministry of 


the Universalist Church 
di 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


The Christian Leader 
Universalist Church 
Picture Contest 


has been extended to 


December 1, 1946 


This is in response to many 
requests for time to take sum- 
_mer pictures. 

Take a photograph of your 
church and send us an eight 
by ten inch glossy print. 

Send pictures to the 


Universalist Publishing 


House 
16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ONE WORLD 


One world! Has some swift wisdom of 
the wind 
Instructed us, 
West 

Is East within a day? 
rescind 

Earth laws of time and space so all the 
vast 

And hungry multitudes may eat one 
bread, 

And learn to 
fears, 

The struggles, joys of all, be quieted 

Into an age of peace and warless years? 

O God of worlds, grant this small world 
to know ; 

The end of chaos; with Thy power use 

The shrunken limits of the earth to 
show 

Thyself and love to all mankind; infuse 

Thy wisdom into nations greed and 
pride, 

And make one world; it was for this 


Christ died. 


that East is West, and 


Does heaven 


understand the hidden 


Ruth B. Van Deusen 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MAY MEETING 


The annual New Hampshire May 
Meeting convened in the First Univer- 
salist Church of Claremont on Friday, 
May 24, with Mrs. Norman F. Whip- 
pen, state president of The Association 
of Universalist Women presiding. 

The rail strike prevented _ several 
delegates as well as Miss Dora J. Brown 
and Miss Ida M. Folsom, both on the 
program, from reaching Claremont but 
those who attended report a successful 
session. 

The slate presented and elected is as 
follows: 

President, Mrs. Harold Damon of 
Nashua; Vice-President, Mrs. Herman 
Mitchell of Woodsville; Recording Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Howard Ball of Claremont; 
Treasurer, Mrs.’ Edwin Morey of Hollis 
Depot; Directors, Miss Louisa Herbert 
of Concord; Mrs. Fred King of Clare- 
mont; Mrs. Norman F. Whippen of 
Durham; Auditor, Mrs. Fred H. Miller 
of Nashua. 


GENEROUS GIVING 


Several Spring Friendship Offerings 
taken on May 19 in Universalist church 
schools have come in and many more 
are expected. The objective is the work 
being done in Holland by Rev. Carle- 
ton M. Fisher. Like other church 
school Friendship Offerings, payment is 
made to the GS.S.A. office where a 
record is kept of each school’s gift dur- 
ing the year. The Spring Offering, 
when completed, will be turned over to 
the Unified Appeal. 

Two large gifts are worthy of special 
mention: $74.30 from Akron, Ohio, and 
$61.18 from Schuyler Lake, N. Y. Con- 
eratulations to both these church 
schools! 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON ST. BOSTON 8, MASS. 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO YOU 


In these days of low and uncertain dividend and 
interest returns on private investments the Univer- 
salist Publishing House invites you to purchase an 
annuity and have your returns guaranteed. 

Annuities can be purchased in units of $100 and 
up, and brings an assured income for the rest of 
your life. 


ACT NOW before the trend of decreasing in- 
vestment income compels us to lower our rates on 
new annuities. x 


Write to Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, stating 
birth date and amount you wish to invest — we'll 
do the rest. 


Neairries teeta See rho. en ae ei tl Oe, 
Address then nase tn etree ere koe 
Birthidate:z.25-22.ce oe. ees eee AMmounta ee : 


RATE OF INTEREST 


40 to 50 years 
51 to 60 years 
61 to 70 years 
71 to 80 years 


3% 
4% 
4\/, To 
5° 


81 to 90 years ha ae 6%, 


On Sunday afternoon, May 19, the 
parish of Unity Universalist Church of 
Oak Park, Illinois, invited members and 
friends to a reception in honor of new 
members who have recently joined and 
for two of its women who hold positions 
of honor in our organization: Mrs. Hol- 
brook Mulford, president of the national 
Association of Universalist Women and 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, president of 
the Illinois Association of Universalist 
Women. 


A committee with Mrs. Robert Kerr 
as chairman made provision for a de- 
lightful afternoon, with lovely flowers, 
music, and an attractive tea table. 


Mrs. Ruth Born and Robert Mulford 
gave several groups of songs accom- 
panied by Mrs. Harris. 


Representative guests came from 
Chicago and Joliet, and from the Oak 
Park Church Federation of which Mrs. 
Mulford is past-president. 


H. BSR: 


PERSONALS 


Miss Andrews and Miss Winchester 
of the GS.S.A. staff spent five days in 
Ohio following the Biennial Assembly, 
conferring with church school leaders in 
Akron, Kent, Leroy and North Oln- 
stead, Ohio. May 6 and 7 they attended 
the annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association which met at 
Oberlin College. Miss Andrews will re- 
turn to Ohio to participate in the state 
convention June 20-23. 
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Obituary 


DR. WILLIAM COUDEN 


Editor’s Note: The following obitu- 
ary, written by Dr. Coudon himself, 
was foud among his papers after his 
death and is being printed at the re- 
quest of his friends. 


William Couden was born July 30, 
1874, in the old Marvin homestead 
built by his great-grandparents, Robert 
and Phebe Marvin, in 1805, at Harri- 
son, Hamilton County, Ohio. His 
father was Henry Noble Couden, an 
ex-soldier of the Civil War, who lost 
his sight in a skirmish near Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, in 1862 at the age of 
twenty years. He was a descendent of 
the Chases of New England and of 
Kentucky ancestors connected with the 
Wheelers and Nobles. William’s 
mother was Melicia Marvin, who died 
seven days after giving birth to her 
son. He was immediately taken in 
care by her cousin, Mrs. Phebe Gibbs, 
wife of William Looker Gibbs, who 
afterwards entered the ministry of the 
Universalist Church; and from _ that 
time, young William was a member of 
their family, though never adopted le- 
gally. No one ever had kinder par- 
ents than Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs were to 
this boy. While he was very young, 
Mr. Gibbs assumed work in Michigan, 
his homes being Manchester, Mar- 
shall and Concord. They came_ to 
Concord in 1884 and from that time 
Concord has been the seat of the fam- 
ily. William Couden was graduated 
from Concord High School in 1891. In 
1896 he received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from Buchtel College, Akron, 
Ohio, which is now the University of 
Akron. He returned to Concord and 
taught in Concord High School for two 
years. Then he went to Tufts College, 
close to Boston, to prepare himself for 
the Universalist ministry. He was 
graduated from there in 1901 with the 
degrees of Bachelor of Divinity and 
Master of Arts. After a journey to the 
British Isles and France he returned to 
become pastor of the Third Universalist 
Church in Somerville, Mass., where he 
remained until 1909. Because of ill 
health he spent a year in Colorado 
Springs and then accepted a call to 
the Universalist Church in Norwalk, 
Ohio. He was there for four years and 
then went to the Central Universalist 
Church, in Indianapolis. | Meanwhile 
his father, Dr. Henry N. Couden, whom 
he had visited vearly, had been elected 
chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, an office which he 
filled for twenty-five years. He needed 
his son’s help because of illness in the 
family. Mr. Couden had time only to 
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make a start in Indianapolis and 
through the thoughtfulness of friends 
was able to go to Washington as As- 
sistant Pastor to Dr. John van 
Schaick, of the First Universalist 
Church, now The National Memorial 
Universalist Church. The first World 
War was then in progress and Mr. Cou- 
den, having provided for the care and 
comfort of his father and step-mother, 
enlisted for chaplain’s service in the 
army, though he was within a few days 
of being over age. He was accepted, 
however, and spent six weeks in train- 
ing at Camp Taylor at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He won his commission as First 
Lieutenant, was chosen for overseas 
service and was assigned to the 316th 
Machine Gun Battalion, 81st Division, 
then on the front lines in France. He 
reached them in October not long be- 
fore the Armistice of November 11, 
1918, and was therefore in the final 
fighting in the Meuse-Argonne Sector 
between Verdun and St. Mihiel. From 
there he was sent to the Headquarters 
of the Second Division at Neu Wied on 
the Rhine. He returned with that di- 
vision in August, 1919. That was Mr. 
Couden’s third and last European ex- 
perience, for in 1907, he had made a 
European tour which included France, 
the Lowlands, Germany, Austria as far 
as Vienna, Italy and Switzerland. 


Having resigned his Washington posi- 
tion when he enlisted, Mr. Couden re- 
turned to the old home in Concord 
where the Rev. William L. Gibbs had 
died in 1918 after a pastorate of nearly 
thirty-five years, and here Mr. Couden 
intended to recuperate before seeking an- 
other pastorate. He was asked to sup- 
ply the pulpit of the old church, the 
result being that he kept on preaching 
there until 1926 when he was called to 
the old and historic First Universalist 
Church in Providence, R. I. This was 
a surprise call, entirely unsolicited. He 
accepted it and remained in happy re- 
lations there until his age and health 
indicated he ought to retire. He did 
so at the end of June, 1944, making 
exactly eighteen years with that church. 
His foster mother passed away in 1935, 
leaving him the old home in Concord. 
And here he has lived since his resigna- 
tion of his parish in Providence. 


In June 1941, exactly forty years 
after his graduation from Tufts College, 
he was summoned back to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology 
(S.T.D.) which is the same as Doctor 
of Divinity (D.D.) which is commonly 
used as the designation of that degree. 


Dr. Couden was made a third degree 
Mason in the lodge at Concord in 
1897 or 1898 and he has always been 
loyal to Masonic tenets and to the 
home lodge. He has never been active 


for long in any other organization out. 
side the church. He served in Somer. 
ville in The Associated Charities organ: 
jzation and was one of the incorpora. 
tors of that body in that city. Ix 
Providence he was both Secretary anc 
President of the -interdenominationa. 
Ministers’ Union of Rhode Island and 
for a number of years served on the In- 
terdenominational Commission’ for So. 
cial Action. He has written many article: 
for periodicals of various characters 
He was both secretary and president 
of the Boston Universalist Ministers 
Association in his younger days. He 
also served as Trustee of The Univer- 
salist Publishing House for several 
terms, and for twelve years he was 
an active Trustee of the Doolittle Uni- 
versalist Home for Aged Persons, Inc., 
located at Foxboro, Massachusetts. He 
served also as Secretary of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Michigan. In 
his younger years he was very active in 
various youth organizations of religion. 


As a young man he became a mem- 
ber of the Universalist Church of Con- 
cord, Michigan and has never re- 
moved his membership. He was and al- 
ways has been a devout believer in the 
theological tenets of Universalism 
founded on the doctrine of the infinite 
power and love of God. But in his 
later years he found himself out of 
harmony with certain trends in the 
denomination, namely those of uni 
tarianism, humanism, and the em- 
phasis placed on social reforms, which 
though good in themselves he could not 
accept as the fundamental mission of 
the church instead of the personal, 
spiritual and Christo-centric appeal as 
primary. He therefore has long been 
in sympathy with certain phases of 
liberal Orthodoxy. He often preached 
in pulpits of those groups irrespective 
of denominational name. Certain tem- 
peramental characteristics as well as in- 
fluences of his youth have in his later 
years drawn him as a worshipper to the 
ancient dignity of the worship of the 
Episcopal Church and he often at- 
tended it for his personal uplift. 


He died in triumphant faith in Christ 
and in the peace of God on Monday, 
April 15, 1946. 


Those of his nearest and dearest who 
remain is his friend and companion of 
over thirty years, Oliver E. MacPherson. 


WILLIAM CARLISLE RATCLIIFF 


William Carlisle Ratcliff, for forty years 
an active member and leader in the First 
Universalist Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died April 21, after a short illness. Services 
were conducted in the church April 28. by 
the minister, the Rev. George H. Thorburn 

Mr. Ratcliff is survived by twin sisters 
Mrs. Richard G. White and Mrs. Harry 


Shaw and several nephews and neices. 
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CRACKLING 


- Sign in a delicatessen store: “If you 
don’t see it or smell it, we ain’t got it.” 


>? 


“Lydia is very clever 


“Nonsense! She only makes people 
think she is.” 


“Well, isn’t that clever?” 


Turning to the man back of her at 
the cinema, the lady said, “Shall I re- 
move my hat?” And the man replied: 
“Please don’t. It’s funnier than any- 
thing I’ve seen on the screen so far.” 


_ Police Officer: “Halt! What have you 
got in that bag?” 
‘Rastus: “Rocks.” 
Police Officer: “What kind of rocks?” 
Rastus: “Plymouth.” 


“Do you think you’d care as much 
for me if Dad lost his money?” 

“Has he?” 

“Why, no.” 


“Of course I would, dear.” 


Conditions seem about the same all 
over. A Briton complains to his favor- 
ite newspaper that the laundry returns 
the right buttons, but he can’t find the 
shirt. 


“T was mighty sorry to see your hus- 


band leave right in the middle of my 
sermon this morning, Mrs. Sharpe. I 
trust it was nothing serious?” 

“Oh, it was nothing serious. The 
poor dear just has a bad habit of walk- 
‘ing in his sleep.” 


“What’s worse than eating hash at a 
restaurant where you don’t know what’s 
mit?” 

“Eating it at home where you do 
know.” 


Humorous Artist: “What’s the mat- 
ter? It’s a good joke, isn’t it?” 

Editor: “It’s a very good joke. The 
first time I heard it I laughed until the 
tears rolled down my bib.” 


Willie: “Hi! What’s the idea of 
standing here in front of the office you 
got fired from last week. Waitin’ to get 
taken back?” 

Jimmie: “Not much! Wanted to see 
if they was still in business.” 


A Maine logger, fresh from the big 
woods, was watching a store clerk open 
a package of men’s pajamas. 

“What’s them?” he asked. 

“Pajamas.” 

“What are they for?” 

_ “Why, you wear them nights,” ex- 
plained the clerk. “Do you want to buy 
a pair?” 

_ “No,” said the logger. “I don’t go no- 
where nights—just to bed.” 
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MURRAY PRESS STUDIOS CHRISTMAS GREETING CARD 
SELECTION 


22 assorted cards in color .... $1.00 


Christmas is not too far away. Don’t be disappointed. 
Groups may sell these cards for profit. Inquire if interested. 


The UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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[ Please use the tear off blank 
[ Please send box(es) of Christmas Cards | 
[ Send to Ja. vse oe Ayatos chats Rete oie eee aha | 
or ee a Stee en eae 

| Enclosed find check [ | money order | | | 
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Reohs jor YOU inion 


You are a leader of youth-—alert to youth’s needs . . . responsive to their interests . . . 
constantly watchful for means and methods of guiding and 


You are young yourself— 


helping them. 


THESE BOOKS ARE FOR YOU. 


interested in how others have made’ good, achieved fame, 


shaped history . . . eager to learn how to meet life courage- 


ously and confidently. THESE BOOKS ARE FOR YOU. 


‘ 


THEY WORK FOR 
TOMORROW 


Robert M. Bartlett 
Author of They Did Something 
About It, They Dared to Live, Dis- 
covery: A Guide Book to Living. 


In these vivid “portraits” from life you see fifteen noted men and 
women in their homes and at their tasks; hear them talk about 
what they are doing, what they believe in, and their opinions 
on current vital issues. Through their conversation and from brief 


descriptions of their life and work you become acquainted with 
$1.50 


a distinguished company. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PRAYERS 


WE HAVE THIS MINISTRY 


Edited by John Oliver Neilson 
All the types of ministry now recognized as vital to the Church 
are described here in one book. Ten Christian leaders engaged 
in that many forms of professional ministry state the require- 
ments for the kind of work they do and the rewards they have 
found in it. A guide’ for the young person who is wondering 
where in the Church he might invest his talents for greatest 


Percy R. Hayward fruitfulness. 


In terms of young people’s thoughts, feelings, and 


and aid to spiritual development. 


Vocations and 
Professions 


Brief but informative accounts of men 
who attained professional and occupa- 
tional achievement that is outstanding 
but not impossible to emulate. $1.25 


ANSWERING [i 


Women Leaders 


Some of the most dramatic Jives in 
recent times—of women who have 
changed history through the projects 
to which they devoted their efforts. 

$1.25 


Founders of Christian Movements 


“ : . : 
Great figures of the past who, by daring to act upon their 
convictions, are still shaping our lives and thought to- 
day. * $1.25 


Answering Distant Calls 


Fifteen mission boards nominated 
the eighteen courageous missionary- 
pioneers included in this panorama of 
Christianity in action. $1.50 
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Rising Above Color 


Outstanding Negroes who have made 
notable contributions to our national 
Iwe and to civilization, and whose 
life stories challenge democracy. $1.50 


Distinguished American Jews 


Twelve men and women of diverse talents and background 
with at least two bonds in common—American citizenship 
and Jewish ancestry. $1.50 


348 


daily 
experiences, these 75 petitions reverently express the aspirations 
of youth. Each prayer is illustrated with a drawing that typifies 
its theme. An attractive gift book for any occasion; an incentive 
$1.50 


Creative Personalities = 


$1.50 
ae 


BOOK OF STUDENT PRAYERS 


Jack Finegan 
Appropriate and timely for student 
gatherings and campus occasions, here 
are 224 prayers specifically related to 
the interests, aims, and needs of young 
people immersed in school life. Student 
groups and their leaders will welcome 
this unique collection which is ararnged 
and indexed for easy reference. $1.50 


GROWING 
INTO MANHOOD 


Roy £. Dickerson 


A book that makes young boys want to grow up strong and 
healthy. Writing from long experience as a counselor and in 
terms that 11 to 15-year-olds understand, Mr. Dickerson ex- 
plains their physical development. $1.00 


SO YOUTH MAY KNOW 


Roy E. Dickerson 
This “classic” for teen-agers discusses clean thinking, self- 
control, comradeship with the opposite sex, courtship, and 
homemaking. It deals with the physiology of sex in relation 
to the total growth and life of young people. 
Cloth $2.25; Paper $1.50. 


WHEN YOU MARRY 


Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill 
“Here is a book that is really fun 
to read and at the same time is full 


of scientifically accurate information. 
It is written in a_ sprightly — style, 
enlivened still further by cartoons 
and numerous illustrations. . . . Fune- 


tional in its approach, basic in its 
appeal, and intensely interesting, it is 
a fine contribution toward making 
marriage the happy, steady, purposeful 
institution it can and must be.”— 

National Parent-Teacher $3.00 


at your church bookstore 
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